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Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History - $1.50 


This convenient manual is written in a manner both com- 
prehensive and interesting to boys and girls, and contains work 
for one school year. It has been prepared to fit students in 
Greek and Roman history for entrance to every college, and 
at the same time to meet every requirement of the Regents of 
New York State in ancient history. It furnishes a consistent, 
continuous, and realistic presentation, and dwells only on the 
most important events. e book is unusually attractive, and 
the illustrations have been chosen primarily to explain the text. 
The maps are numerous and clear. 


Milne’s Advanced Algebra - . $1.50 


This book represents the most modern presentation of the 
science, and embodies the latest and best pedagogical ideas. It 





A VALUABLE PEDAGOGICAL WORK 
Parker's TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS 


AN OUTLINE ON THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION 
By COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER, author of ‘‘ Talks on Teaching ” 


This book is the result of the author’s most mature thought 
and work. It is acknowledged on all sides to be the most 
complete, philosophic, and valuable exposition of the doctrine 
of concentration or co-ordination. It represents the most 
advanced thought on education of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. On the basis of the theory of Concen- 
tration, the author builds a plan of studies, deserving the 
careful study of every teacher. 











contains enough matter to cover either the entrance requirements 
of any scientific and technical school or the optional examination 


in Advanced Algebra now offered by many colleges and univer- . 


sities to candidates for matriculation. The treatment is suffi- 
ciently full and rigorous for both these purposes, and will give 
an adequate basis for specializing in the science. 


Merrill’s Studies in Zoology - - $0.75 


The plan of this work was tested, before publication, with 
pupils of all grades in the high school. The book emphasizes both 
the study of the animal itself and the study of its environment, 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—The Child : 
II—The Central Subjects of Study 
111 —Form as a Mode of Judgment 
IV—Number and Its Relation to the 
Central Subjects _ 
V—What Can Be Done with Numbers 
Vi—Attention 
VIl—Observation ' 
Vill—Language and Hearing Seen 
IX—Reading and Its Relations to the 
Central Subject 
X—Modes of Expression 
XI—Unity of Expressive Acts 
i of the Forms of 


X1II—Speech and Writing . 
XIV—School Government and Moral 
Trainin 








COMMEND ATIONS 


“All earnest seekers after truth 
will be inspired and helped by the 
perusal of this generous volume.” 
A aga 8. T. Dutton, Brookline, 
Mass. 


“It isin every respect an admir- 
able book, replete with sound phi- 
losophy and practical methods.””— 
Supt. John Swett, San Francisco. 


“One of the best contributions 
to American thought on the edu- 
cational questions of the age.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


and will arouse an interest in the rudiments of zodlogy. The 
typical forms selected for study are those readily procurable. 
The classifications given can be easily understood by students 
of high school: grade. The questions are asked in such a way 
as to suggest further thought and investigation. 
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XV—Summary of the Doctrine of Con- 
centration 
acy and Ed 


491 pages. Library cloth binding. Price, $1.50; to teach- 
ers, $1.20; postage, 10 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


“Tt is very fine.” Pres. Charles 
es DeGarmo, Swarthmore College. 





61 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK 





BOOKS AT LESS THAN HALF-PRICE 


Offers good only while the books last. Make at least two selections, 








as we cannot supply these editions after the stock issold & & & 








Spencer's Education. hag cloth bound edition. 
e 


books are in perfect con- 
dition, paper, type, and binding the best. This is the only edition’ 
which has heavy type paragraph headings, invaluable in fixing 
the subject matter in the memory. 227 pages. For this sale 
only, 50c., postpaid. 


Tate’s Philosophy of Education. ane of methods 


reasons for 
methods, for the intelligent teacher who asks ‘‘ Why ?”’ as well 
as ‘“‘How?’’ Suggestions on how to secure the attention of 
children, discipline, the cultivation of habits, training of memory, 
self-development. Model lessons given as illustrations. 331 
pages, unique cloth binding, laid paper. 5Q¢., postpaid. 


ie” j Exactly the same book, ex- 
Currie’s Farly Education. cept in binding, described in 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, at $1.10 postpaid. Part one, Psy- 
chological Basis of Teaching ; part two, Number, Object Les- 
sons, Color, Form, Geography, Singing and Reading ; part 
three, Characteristics of Lesson-Giving; part four, School 
Apparatus, Organization and Arrangement of School-room. 285 
pages. For this sale only, §Oc., postpaid. 














Allen’s Temperament in Education, See Kelloge’s 

Teachers’ Cat- 
alog for description of the new edition which differs from the old 
only in binding. One of our most popular books with teachers 
and superintendents. 30 pages on ‘*What will Insurea Teacher’s 
Success and Bring Good Pay and a Permanent Position.’’ 88 
pages in all. For this sale only, 25¢., postpaid. 


Noefling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Edu- 


cation Another excellent work on professional teaching. 
——— Chapters on The Care of the Body, The Mind. 
Object Lessons, etc. Lists of model questions, for practice and 
review. For this sale only, 40c., postpaid. 


The Professional Teacher 4 volume of valuable papers 

on pedagogy, containing (1) 
A Systematic Course of Study in the ee and Methods of 
Teaching; (2) Professional and Suggestive Questions and 
Answers ; (3) New York State Graded Uniform Examination 
Questions with Answers. 144 large pages, paper bound. This 











material can be obtained in this form only and will never be re- 
printed. For this sale only, 3Qc., postpaid. 
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The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
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Catalegue sent on application 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 
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DUNTON AND KELLEY’S 
Inductive ‘Course in English 


Consisting of FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for third and fourth grades) 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


The First Book and Languace Lessons just adopted for public schools of CITY (F NEW 
HAVEN, CONN., also CITY OF PATERSON, 

The Inductive Course in English embody po cis educational thought of the day. You 
should examine them. 

Sample copies for examination will be mailed for 25 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, new vorx cnicago 
Shaw’s New Question Book. 


Shaw’s Question Book. By Epwarp R. Suaw. This is the best question book 
of teachers and those preparing to teach ever published, for the following reasons: (1) It is 
authoritative. The author stands high as teacher and educational 
author. (2) It is carefully divided into grades—3rd grade, 2nd grade, 
Py Ist grade, and professional (for state certificate) grade. The teacher is 

5 impelled to advance ; having studied the 3rd grade questions, the 2nd | 
{| grade is naturally taken up. (3) It contains about three thousand 
questions with answers on 77 different branches of study required in 
examinations. A new edition has just been issued, with 
Historical and ae remaaannen Maps brought up to 
date. 


PRICE, $1.75; TO TEACHERS, $1.60; Postage, 15c. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Pablighers and 6{ E. 9th St, N.Y. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








A Wholesome Tonic | 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you feel all 
«« played out,” can’t sleep and 
have no appetite, it nourishes, 
strengthens and imparts new 
life and vigor. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. ° 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s”’ on label. 
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Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 








This entire building and two annexes are required 
to accommodate the 1,800 students attending the 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution eS 
that money can comman 

._ ZF Gzo. W. Cuapwick, 


Musical Director. 














FREE TOUR TO EUROPE (903 


Clergymen, Teachers, and others will be given 
one free ticket to Euro] e with ali expenses for 
securing party of eight for any of my tours. 
Send for itineraries to 
EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock ail the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at_teachers’ prices. Catalogs free, Address BE. L. 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 266 
Wabash Ave Chicago, 1146 Summer St. 8 Boston. Send 

ail subscriptions to the: New York office. 
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The Study of English. 


By FREDERICK MANLEY, Boston. 


All attempts to get good results in language-study, 
without creating in children the right attitude towards 
their work, must of necessity prove futile. To work 
well, and with profit, we must have at least a hope of ul- 
timate mastery. We must be going somewhere, and feel 
confident that tho the way be difficult, we shall at length 
arrive. 

Children usually work at the problem of grammar with 
a feeling of helplessness. The end of all their endeav- 
ors is but the last lesson in the grammar, and that 
leaves them still on the road, most of them discouraged 
and disgusted. Many children are sensitive to the right 
use of words, and have, besides, a feeling for form, and 
for the underlying logic of sentence-structure. To these 
children the study of language is a pleasure and a profit. 
But to the great majority, grammar is dry and difficult, 
and, so far as they can see, altogether useless. They 
cannot get it related to life, to the simplest actions of 
their daily existence, and therefore their attitude is one of 
antagonism. They have neither motive, nor intention. 
Appreciation of the value of language study as an aid to 
the understanding and appreciation of literature and life— 
this is wanting. And wanting this, all else is vanity. 
We may have language books galore, grammars by the 
ton, periods without time limit wherein to parse, analyze, 
write, and recite exercises, etc., but without an apprecia- 
tion of the value of language, without some motive for 
endeavoring to attain some degree of mastery therein, 
the time and the endeavor had better be devoted to some- 
thing more promising in abiding results—arithmetic, say, 
or physical culture, or (better still) playing in the open 
air. 

If one were to tell a hunter that he should toil labori- 
ously up mountain peaks, scramble down rocky cliffs, 
and fight thru miles of scrub, only to find a stuffed buf- 
falo at the end of his trail—well, we can hear him laugh, 
and we can see his manner of regarding his instructors. 
Yet children are expected to do something similar to this, 
for their grammatical journey and their toil, if they keep 
up ong enough, ends in La Citta Morta of Latin and 
Greek. 


“The course you have mapped out,” said one master to 
the writer, “is good enough as far as it goes. It would 
undoubtedly interest children deeply, and perhaps give 
them some power of expression, but it won’t do for our 
schools, because it hasn’t enough theoretical grammar— 
and so it makes no preparation for the study of Latin, 
which we take up in the eight grades.” 


Non vitae discimus, sed scholae. 


The course referred to included, as essentials, the 
early introduction of (1) beautiful models of English, pref- 
erably from famous writers; (2) the study of these models 
primarily for their own content, and for their quickening 
power—not as examples illustrating rules of grammar; (3) 
the English sentence as the greatest medium of thought 
expression ever perfected by man; (4) the logic of its 
structure and excellent word order as its most distinc- 
tive features; (5) the interdependence of right structure, 
correct use of words and truth of observation; (6) the 


necessary correspondency between beauty, or dignity, or 
charm of expression, and these qualities as mental and 
spiritual possessions. 

Now such a course looks towards the awakening of the 
spirit of appreciation from the beginning, towards the 
development of a judgment which should put things at 
the right price. Parts of Speech would be esteemed as 
worthy of study for the sake of the sentence; the sen- 
tence for the sake of its thought, and the thought for its 
own sake. Thus the study of language becomes the 
study of an organism—of one of life’s most wonderful 
forces. 

A noun would no longer be only the name of a person 
or thing: it would be the name of a class of words which 
express the subjects of the thoughts of humankind; and 
this class of words of necessity implies other classes 
which denote all the phenomena proper to the subjects of 
men’s thoughts: verbs, for instance, the phenomena of be- 
ing and action, and adjectives and adverbs of qualities and 
position, etc. It is further seen (the poet teaches it, and 
the historian, and the scientist) that there exists every- 
where a universal brotherhood, a divine unity, and that 
the more deeply we perceive this, the nobler becomes the 
language in which we make known our perceptions. 
Given any word naming the subject of a thought, and 
behold, the Ariel of imagination will fetch relations from 
the eyeless winds and the unsounded deeps. Better still, 
our ideal course aims to bring Life itself into our work, 
for, whereas grammatical subjects and predicates are 
hoary specters of antique times, subjects of thoughts 
and their related phenomena are ever present realities. 
If we fail to denote these properly, it is not a matter 
corrigible by grammatical theory, but by reference to 
truth. 

Composition, putting thoughts together in their right 
order, is then poor or excellent according as we have per- 
ceived the relations of the things whereof we treat in 
our writing; our diction is beautiful or absurd according 
as verb, adjective, and adverb tally with the phenomena 
they describe. 

“But this is logic; this is philosophy,” another teacher 
writes to me; “ and the place for this kind of thing is the 
university, not the grammar school. It is beyond chil- 
dren.” 

Ergo, unless one has received a college training, he 
hath nor logic nor philosophy. My good Holofernes, it 
is you who are beyond children—haply beyond hope as a 
teacher. Certain gallinaceous birds that once sailed the 
blue air on strong pinions, nested on a little island in 
the southern Pacific, where, being happy and secure, and 
finding food in abundance, they became as lotus-eaters, 
and lost all power of flight. But children still have 
wings, and still can use them. The limitless regian of 
poesy is theirs, and the eagle flight of imagination. We 
can teach them to appreciate their power; we can show 
them the flights of the poets of their kind, and in follow- 
ing these, they can catch glimpses of the fair worlds of 


. life and art that lie visible on all sides. Or, on the other 


hand (because we ourselves have learned to be content 
with our Pacific island of rest and laissez-faire) we can 
discourage all attempts at flight and bring forth gal- 
linules only. . These will be accounted good citizens, 
being so much like all the others, and you will be com- 
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mended as a practical teacher, good Holofernes. 
meanwhile, you will have problems to solve. 

It might be well for us to experiment. Children, as 
Freeman said years ago, take toright methods as readily 
as to wrong; to greatness as quickly as to mediocrity, 
to the beautiful as aptly as to the mere pleasing. 

They might take to good literature, even learn to ap- 
preciate it, and, in doing so, they would be learning to 
appreciate life, for literature and life are synonymous. 
*Once let a child begin to perceive, however dimly, the 
relation of literature to life, to develop some degree of 
appreciation for this relation, and immediately power 
comes to him, for power is only the appreciative spirit 
in activity—the spirit that knows the true value of esti- 
mable things and works with enthusiasm for the sake 
of them, with a faith in their preciousness that neither 
the sneer of unkindness nor the cynicism of the world 
can ever disturb. 

The first provision of our ideal course is for the quick- 
ening of this spirit. And, in giving children only the 
best models in language, we are attempting to do for 
them only what the savage squaw hoped to do for her 
unborn babe when she withdrew to the forest or prairie 
wilderness and there, alone with the primal silences, com- 
muned in spirit with flower and tree, with lake and star 
and mountain, rapt to ecstasy in the faith that their 
beauty and strength and grandeur would possess her and 
so become part of her child, making him august and im- 
mortal. That the child often grew up to be an idle, 
drunken reservation sot does not affect the greatness of 
the mother’s faith. 

“ But it is difficult to get children to understand, much 
less appreciate, the value of good models. Why, even the 
average adult shies at poetry, history, or science, unless 
they be presented in small and ‘ popular’ magazine doses; 
and how may we reasonably expect immature minds to 
take any interest in these things, much less to understand 
or appreciate them?” In the first place, children are much 
keener in their esthetic intuition than many adults. They 
have, besides, a natural love of music, and in their sensi- 
tiveness to the marvelous, the awful, the beautiful, they 
may claim kinship with the painter and the poet. 

What we call life encourages a preference for unworthy 
things; the tom-tom of Mammon for music; vers de societé 
for poetry; vermillion and scarlet tales for the stories and 
romances which delighted our grandfathers. And it is 
not because of debased tastes alone (such we have 
always with us), but also because we are so world-weary, 
so wan with the care and struggle of present-day exist- 
ence, that we have so little heart for good literature. That 
demands a great deal—chiefly our better selves—and they 
are engaged in keeping us in shelter and food. If we 
could but have the essence of Homer, Dante, and Shakes- 
peare in an editorial’s length, and history and science in 
a Sunday illustrated supplement, then there were some 
hope for the humanities. As it is, we hear it soberly 
announced that poetry will soon be a literary Auk or 
Dodo. While this is absurd, still it serves to show that 
there is a marked lack of appreciation among the masses 
for the best in art. It is, therefore, not merely an edu- 
cational desideratum that a genuine love for this Best 
ought to be fostered as early as possible; it is an educa- 
tional duty. Not alone language-systems and individuals, 
but the schools, the country itself, must come to woe, to 
spiritual squalor, if we fail to recognize that it is the 
Geist-Werke of life and not the Brod-Werke, for whose 
sake our public institutions exist. 

So we see that the “language problem” and all other 
“ problems” are essentially moral problems, instead of the 
“practical ” affairs we imagine them to be. 


(To be continued. ) 


But 


*They might even attempt to write verses—indeed, one 
wise teacher strongly recommends encouraging such at- 
tempts, saying that the writing of verse is the best training 
for the production of 
ceive.—Earle: English 


ood prose that one can possibly re- 
rose. 
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How Worcester Deals with Truants. 


In his annual report, Supt. Clarence F. Carroll, Wor- 
cester, Mass., dwells at some length on the subjects of 
compulsory school laws and truancy. 

Under a statute of Massachusetts, all children must 
attend school between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years. They may enter the graded schools at five years 
of age and the kindergarten at four. Since most par- 
ents send their children as early as possible and as the 
high schools are well attended, it may be inferred that 
this compulsory school law accords with public senti- 
ment. 

To carry out this law two truant officers are employed. 
These officers visit each school on an average of twice 
each week, and under direction of the superintendent 
bring into court pupils irregular in attendance. 

Comparatively few pupils in each school cause most of 
the absences. It has been found, that if the parents of 
these children are compelled to visit the principal they 
meet requirements, especially if they are impressed with 
the certainty that unless they do so, they or their chil- 
dren will be brought into court. 

It has been found that an entire family of children 
frequently escapes observation and absent themselves 
from schools. For this reason, the truant officers of 
Worcester are directed henceforth to compare the census 
records with the school registers, so that as many children 
as possible will be located and made to comply with the 
law. 

Mr. Carroll dwells at some length on the subject of 
truancy. Frequently, he says, these truants come from 
homes where the value of education is not appreciated 
and where no incentive to good school habits is provided. 
In such cases much depends on the skill and sympathy of 
the teacher. But some teachers are so constituted that 
they cannot deal successfully with these cases. The re- 
sult is that these boys soon become the apprentices of 
colonies of older lawless and criminal companies that in- 
fest every city. 

Mr. Carroll believes that most truant schools are too 
much in the nature of penal institutions, where the un- 
fortunates are. This is on the principle that truancy 
is a form of disease and like all diseases should have ap- 
propriate treatment. 

Worcester already has a special school not for truants 
but for backward pupils. In this institution of three 
teachers and thirty-nine pupils, each pupil is in a class 
by himself in at least one subject. In some subjects 
the children are classified in small groups. 

Under such tutelage, every one of these pupils is 
capable of distinct progress and may in time secure at 
least a fair education. As a rule, in the schools they 
formerly attended they not only learned but little but 
they labored under the most depressing conditions. Such 
pupils are sure to drop out of school, as soon as they are 
allowed to do so, having received only a vague and most 
unsatisfactory training. The progress of these pupils 
is most impressive. 

Mr. Carroll recommends that every child laboring under 
such conditions be sought out and brought into such a 
school. In the end, it would probably be an actual sav- 
ing in expense, and the education there furnished would 
save to the city a large number of useful and intelligent 
citizens whose future would otherwise be extremely un- 
certain. 

At first parents were sensitive about sending children 
to the special school. This objection almost always dis- 
appears when a parent can be persuaded to visit the 
school. The sympathy of the teachers with the indi- 
vidual pupil, the adaptation of the work to each child, 
and the enthusiasm, devotion, and skill of the teachers 
soon win the confidence of pupils and visitors. These 
facts have now become so well understood that parents 
often voluntarily apply for admission for their children 
to this school. At the proper time, the school should be 
enlarged or other similar schools opened in other parts 
of the city. 
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List of Articles Published on School Gardens. 


By H. D. Hemenway, School of Horticulture, Hartford, Conn. 


Report of the School Garden Session of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association, including the follow- 
ing papers: “ The School Garden as a Phase of Industrial 
Work,” by W. A. Baldwin, principal of the State normal 
school at Hyannis, Mass. “ Boston Sand Gardens,” by 
Miss Ellen M. Tower, of Lexington, Mass. “The School 
Gardens at the School of Horticulture,” by H. D. Hemen- 
way, director »f the School of Horticulture, Hartford, 
Conn. “The National Cash Registry Boys’ Gardens,” 
by George A. Townsend, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio. “Some 
Neglected Millions,” by Mr. Knight, New York city. 

“How we Reach Eighteen Thousand School Children 
in New York,” by Prof. Jno. W. Spencer, of the bureau 
of nature study at Cornell university. 

“Nature Study for Children,” by George F. Powell, 
director of the school of horticulture, at Briarcliff Manor, 
New York. 

Report of the commissioners appointed by the legisla- 


ture, in 1899, to investigate and report upon the methods © 


of procedure, in this and other states and countries, in 
giving instruction in manual training and in the theory 
and art of agriculture in the public schools. L. D. Hart, 
commissioner, Madison, Wis. 

Hand-Book for the Towa School Edition of 1900, page 
175. “Rural School Improvements,” Richard C. Bar- 
rett, superintendent of public instruction. 

Report of the Board of Trustees of Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia for 1898-99, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. “Vacation Schools,” page 

9 


“ Manual Training in Public Schools.” Reprinted from 
a report of the Ontario Educational Association, 1901, 
by Prof. James W. Robertson, Ottawa, Canada. Page 
15, “ The Rural Schools.” 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Education of 
the Public Schools of Nova Scotia for 1900, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. “School Gardens.” Page XXVII. ~ 

Fifty-first Missouri Report of Public Schools, W. F. 
Carrington, state superintendent, Jefferson City, Mo. 
“Nature Study.” Page 132. 

Teachers Manual for Elementary and High Schools. 
First edition. 1893. State of Nevada, Carson City, J. 
G. McCarthy, superintendent. “ Nature Study.” Page 81. 

Manual of Elementary Course of Study for the Com- 
mon Schools of, Wisconsin. L. D. Harvey, state super- 
intendent. “Nature Lessons.” Page 89. 

“The Hand-Book for Planning and Planting Small 
Home. Grounds,” by Warren H. Manning. Published by 
the Stout manual training school, Menomonie, Wis. 

Manual of School Law, Nova Scotia, 1901. Commit- 
tee of Public Works and Mines, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Page 66. 

Fif: y-second pu Report of the Public Schools of 
‘the City of Worcester, Mass. Superintendent of Schools, 
Worcester, Mass. “Nature Study and Garden Work.” 
Page 48. 

“ School Gardens at the School of Horticulture, Hart- 
ford, Corn.,” by H. D. Hemenway, director of the school 
of horticulture, read before Boston meeting of the Amer- 
ican Park and Outdoor Art Association. Published in 
Park and Cemetery, September, 1902. 324 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

“Boys Trained for Citizenship.” Published in The 
World To-Day, October, 1902. 153-155 La Salle street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Garden Movement for Schools,” by Dick J. Crosby, 
office of experiment stations, U. S. department of agri- 
culture. Published in The World To-Day, October, 
1902. 153-155 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 

“Farming Industry in the United States.” Published 
in The World To-Day, September, 1902. 1538-155 La 
Salle street, Chicago, III. 

“School Gardening in the Boston Normal School.” 


Published in Modern Methods, April, 1902. New Eng. 
Pub. Co., Boston and Chicago. 

“Flower Gardens in Public Schools,” by Jessie M. 
Good. Published in How to Grow Flowers, October 
1900. The Floral Pub. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

“The School Garden, State Normal School, Hyaunis, 
Mass.,” by Bertha Brown. Published in Journal of 
Education, April 1902. Boston, Mass. 

“School Gardens,” by Henry Lincoln Clapp, master 
George Putnam school. Reprinted from Education, 
May, 1901, Roxbury, Mass. Magazine also reprinted in 
pamphlet form. 

“The School Garden.” 
school, Hyannis, Mass. 
circular. 

“Horticultural Education for Children;’ by Henry L. 
Clapp, principal of Geo. Putnam school, Roxbury. Trans- 
action of Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the 
year 1890. 

“School Gardens,” by Henry L. Clapp. Published in 
Appleton’s Science Monthly, February, 1898. 

“A Public School Garden,” by Henry Lincoln Clapp. 
Published in New England Magazine, June, 1902. 

“‘ School Gardens,” by Henry L. Clapp. Published in 
Education, May and June 1902. 

Report of the Committee on School Gardens and Chil- 
dren’s Herbariums of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, for the year 1900, by Henry L. Clapp, chairman, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Efforts of the Pupils of the Public Schools for Home 
and Public Improvement,” by Carthage, Mo., public 
schools, March 1, 1902. 

“Two Foreign Schools and Their Suggestions,” by 
Daniel S. Sanford, published in New England Magazine, 
May, 1902. 1133 Broadway, N. Y 

Prizes awarded to the Sunday Post-Despatch Garden- 
ers. Published in St. Louis Post-Despatch, September 
28, 1902. St. Louis, Mo. 

“The School Garden.” Published in The Evening Star, 
October 18, 1902. Washington, D. C. 

“The Child Farmers of New York,” by Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton. Published in Christian .Work and 
Evangelist, October 25, 1902. New York city. 

“The Country School and the Country Child,” by O. 
J. Kern, county superintendent of. schools, Rockford, Ill. 
Published in School News, October, 1902. Taylorville and 
Chicago, Ill. 

“The Country School and the Country Child,” by O. 
J. Kern, county superintendent of schools, Rockford, Til. 
Published i in School News, November, 1902. Taylorville 
and Chicage, III. 

“The Country School and the Country Child,” by O. 
J. Kern, county superintendent’ of schools, Rockford, Ill. 
Published in School News, September 1902; “Taylor- 
ville and Chicago, Ifl. 

“The Country School and the Country Child; ‘ Winne- 


Published by State Normal 
Hyannis, Mass. Catalog and 


_bago county, IIl., report. 


Report of a visit to the Centralized: Schools of Ohio, 
by O. J. Kern, county superintendent of schools; Rock- 
ford, Winnebago county, Ill. 

“ School Gardens, Their Development and Fiinctiona;” 
by Dick J. Crosby, office of experiment stations, U.S. 
Dept. Agriculture. Published in Outlook, August, 1902. 
With references. 

Reports on the Committee on School Gardens and 
Children’s Herbariums, of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for the years 1898, 1899, and 1901. 

Bulletins Nos. 121, 160, and 205 of the Horticultural 
Division of Cornell University, Agriculture Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 

National Cash Registry Co. Published in Outdoor 
Art and Beautiful House Edition, June, 1899, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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Annual Distribution of Prizes for Outdoor Art and 
Landscape Gardening. Published by National Cash 
Register Co., June, 1902. Dayton, Ohio. 

“Home Gardening Association,” 1901. 
Ohio. Report. 

“A Story of Home Gardens,” by Starr Cadwallader. 
1902, Cleveland, Ohio. Pamphlet. 

“How to Beautify Carthage,” by L. E. Archias Seed 
Co., 113-115 Main street, Carthage, Mo. Pamphlet. 

“The National Cash Registry Co.” Published in Social 
Service for January, 1902. Published at 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York city. 

Reports issued by the National Cash Registry Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

“Report, Rules and Regulations adopted by the Park 
Commission, Dayton, Ohio, also Hints, Suggestions, on 


Cleveland, 
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Street and Decorative Planting, Maintenance of Trees, 
Shrubs, Lawns, etc.” 1901. 

“The Whittier School Garden.” Published in The 
Southern Workman, of November, 1902. Published by 
Hampton Inst. Press. 

“ Hampton Nature Study Leaflet No. 7.” Published by 
Hampton Institute Press, Hampton, Va. 

“ Suggestions for Progressive and Correlative Nature 
Study,” by G. M. Carver, Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Report for 1901 of “ Home Gardening Association,” 
Cleveland, Ohio, by E. W. Haines, president. 

Bulletins Nos. 62 and 71 of the Department of Agri- 
culture of State of Pennsylvania. 

(To be continued. ) 





Historians and Economists in Session. 
By Jane _A. Stewart. 


Considerable interest has centered around the simul- 
taneous gatherings in Philadelphia of the American His- 
torical Association and the American Economic Associ- 
ation. The relationship in purpose and spirit and in the 
constituency of the two societies is naturally very 
marked. Both are made up mainly of teachers and 
students from the representative colleges and universities 
and of professional writers. Both have also enlisted 
many public men interested in the study of political 
economy or of the facts and problems connected with 
America’s past and the relation of these vital themes to 
the social and political life of the nation. 

Eminent authorities participated in the discussions of 
the special phases of the great subjects involved. The 
opening joint session was addressed by the presidents of 
the two bodies, Prof. Edwin Seligman, Columbia univer- 
sity, for the economists, and Captain A. T. Mahan, for 
the historians. Hon. John Wharton, the well-known 
scientist, presided and in his words of welcome appro- 
priately pointed out the relation between history and 
economics. The historian, he said, delved into the past 
civilizations and uncovered social, political, and economic 
customs, furnishing the material with which the econom- 
ist works, and from which deductions are drawn, and 
economic laws are discovered. In his view the province 
of the economist is to point out the proper path for man- 
kind to reach the promised golden age. 

Captain Mahan, well-known as a naval expert and 
writer of naval and military history and biography—de- 
scribing what constitutes the best method of dealing 
with history, as a writer, said that the historian must 
first find “the key to the situation ” and then so arrange 
all details, coloring, and incidents as to make this central 
idea dominant. 

Dr. Seligman referred in his able address to the recent 
progress of the sciences. The true import of this grow- 
ing subjection of nature to man and the revolutionary 
character of this harnessing of the powers of the uni- 
verse is not fully realized, he thought. For one thing, 
it has made possible an almost limitless increase in pro- 
duction. Mr. Seligman took an optimistic view of the 
future and called attention to the improved social condi- 
tions which offset the deplored tendency to luxury and 
materialism. “There is to be no domination of each 
nation in turn over all the others, because of the inter- 
nationality of science and the impartial territorial diffu- 
sion of industrial agencies,” he said. “ And within each 
nation, while the rich are getting richer, the poor are 
not getting poorer.” 

It was exceedingly instructive and enlightening for 
the academician to listen to the able discussions of the 
national regulation of railroads and the problems of 
organized labor, as presented by those of opposing views. 
An interesting speaker was Charles Prouty, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who argued for national 
regulation and who suggested forcibly that a commercial 
tribunal could be created "ith power to regulate freight 


rates; on the other hand, a railroad leader, Walker Hines, 
vice-president of the Louisville and Nashville Railway, 
defended strenuously the methods of the transportation 
companies, claiming that it would be unnecessary, un- 
wise, and unjust to give such a tribunal practically final 
power over the private capital invested in railroads. 

At the opening session of the Historical Society, 
James Schouler, former president of the Historical 
Association, described the social conditions of the Amer- 
ican in 1775 when society reflected the tastes and fashions 
of the mother country while slowly undergoing the 
transformation into a democracy. Professor Jameson, 
University of Chicago, read a paper on “Letters from 
the Federal Convention of 1787” which he said, were 
strictly contemporaneous sources for additional knowl- 
edge of the history of this memorable gathering. In his 
address James Sullivan, of the High School of Com- 
merce, New York city, said the Antecedents of the 
Declaration of Independence were doctrines of a philo- 
sophical origin which came to be used for partisan pur- 
poses by supporters of the church and later were taken 
up by political writers. 

“A Neglected Point of View in American Colonial 
History,” according to Prof. Wm. McDonald, Brown 
university, was the main and essential fact that the 
colonies were dependencies of Great Britain and not in- 
dependent states. This point of view, he held, would 
“rid American history of the provincialism which has 
so generally ignored all the English colonies in America 
save the thirteen that won independence” and set a‘new 
value on the documentary bases of colonial development. 

Western history was represented in a special meeting 
addressed by Prof. John L. Stewart, Lehigh university, 
and Prof. James Woodburn, Indiana university. Various 
topics of European history were presented by Congress- 
man James B. Perkins, Prof. Earle Dow, University of 
Michigan; Prof. John Vincent, Johns Hopkins; Prof. 
Henry Bourne, Western Reserve, and Arthur Wolfson, 
DeWitt Clinton high school, New York. Prof. Charles 
Colby, McGill university, in a comprehensive paper 
maintained that works of learning need not be so unin- 
teresting to the general public as they incline to be at 
the present day and showed how history might be made 
more attractive. 

The section of church history was represented by 
several papers read by title; while the time was given to 
“Diplomatic History” a new feature on the society’s 
program for the first time this year, the chief subject of 
discussion being the National Canal Policy, by Professor 
Keasbey, of Bryn Mawr; with papers on other great 
canals. 

The Historical Association, which chooses its president 
aunually, elected as president, for 1903, Henry C. Lea, 
LL. D. of Philadelphia, the well-known American _his- 
torian, and writer on “ Spanish Inquisition” and allied 
subjects of Medieval history. The society will hold its 
new meeting in New Orleans, the last week of 1908. 
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High Schools of Springfield, Mass. 


Supt. Thomas F. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., says in 
his annual report that there is an impression in the com- 
munity that only about 5 or 6 per cent. of the pupils in 
the public schools ever reach the high school, and that 
most of those who complete the grammar school course 
leave school and do not enter the high school. The fact 
is, he shows, that of all the pupils who enter the primary 
schools over 20 per cent. enter the high schools, and of 
the pupils who complete the grammar school course at 
least 80 per cent. as a rule enter the high school. There 
is a dropping out all thru the grades, which is especially 
marked when children reach the seventh grade, because 
the more backward ones then reach the limit of the com- 
pulsory school age, become discouraged and leave school 
to go to work. The number who drop out at the end of 
the grammar school course is not very much greater 
than the number who drop out at the end of each year in 
the grammar schools. Again, the number of pupils 
dropping out each year after entering the high school is 
not much greater than the number who drop out from 
year to year as they go thru the grammar schools. The 
high schools are, therefore, not for the few and the ele- 
mentary schools for the many, in the sense in which these 
terms are commonly used in this connection. 

In regard to the impression that the high schools are 
patronized only or chiefly by the well-to-do Dr. Balliet 
says: “The facts bearing on this question have frequently 
been published in different cities thruout the country, and 
they uniformly show that the large majority of pupils are 
the children of parents of limited means. In Springfield 
the records of the high schools would show that some of 
the most brilliant pupils come from very poor homes, and 
some of these pupils, who, thru the aid of friends, were 
able afterward to go thru college, made records in the 
higher institutions which reflect great credit upon 
themselves and upon the city’s high schools. There are 
people in every community who think that free education 
should cease with the elementary schools, and that there 
should be no high schools supported at public expense. 
But if the time should ever come when free secondary 
education should be abolished it would be impossible for 

_the son or daughter of poor parents ever to enter the 
higher walks of life. 

Dr. Balliet then speaks of the Mechanic Arts High 
school which was organized as an independent school in 
1898, with an enrollment of eighteen, and to-day has an 
enrollment of 114. The idea prevails, he says, that its 
object is to educate mechanics, and that it consists chiefly 
of shops. It is a matter of surprise to many people when 
they are informed that, besides a thoro course in manual 
training, the pupils of this school receive quite as ex- 
tensive academic training as the pupils of the general 
high school. 

The school is really a technical school of high school 
grade, with strong courses in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, history, English literature, and French. The 
classes are small, which enables teachers to give more 
individual help to pupils than is possible in larger schools; 
and all the teachers but one in the academic department 
rank in point of ability and scholarship with the head 
teachers of large high schools. Besides the academic 
work, every student receives very thoro instruction, ex- 
tending thru four years, in mechanical drafting. In 
addition to this each student does about two to three 

hours of shop work every day, and during the four-years’ 
course acquires not only a high degree of manual skill, 
which is in itself of high educational value, but also be- 
comes practically familiar with technical processes, with 
machinery and the running of machines, to an extent that 
will fit him to manage intelligently a manufacturing es- 
tablishment, either as superintendent or as proprietor. 
There are no trades taught in the day high school, altho 
the student is taught in his shop work the elements of 
half a dozen different trades for purely educational pur- 
poses. Furthermore, it is the purpose of this school to 
fit students for the higher technical schools, such as the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology or the Stevens 
institute, and the technical schools connected with some 
of our universities. As soon as the school is housed in 
a suitable building, the curriculum will be enlarged. The 
committee intends to admit girls also, and to organize 
courses in domestic science and industrial art. 

The per capita cost of this school has been much com- 
mented on in the community and has excited some pre- 
judice against it in the minds of people. Dr. Balliet at- 
tributes the high per capita cost to three things: First, to 
the fact that the school is small, for the per capita cost 
of any small school is necessarily considerably higher 
than that of a large school of the same nature. In the 
second place, it is due to the fact that this school has 
shops whose equipments are relatively expensive, and 
that the instruction in shop work necessitates additional 
teaching force which would not be required in a purely 
literary high school. This is a condition which cannot 
be changed, for the state law requires that in every city 
having a population of 20,000 or over instruction of high 
school grade in manual training must be given in connec- 
tion with some high school. If it were connected with 
the latter school, and its cost were distributed among a 
large number of pupils, the per capita cost would be con- 
siderably less than it now is, but the total cost would be 
more, as probably a much larger number of pupils would 
receive instruction in manual training, and the equip- 
ments would have to be far more extensive. In the 
third place, the per capita cost of this school is high be- 
cause the teachers are of a high grade and cannot be 
secured for low salaries. 


OPI 
Eastern College Entrance Exams. 


The College Entrance Examination board announces 
that the applications of candidates must be filed hereafter 
at the office of the secretary, Prof. Thomas S. Fiske, of 
Columbia university, two weeks instead of one week be- 
fore the first day of the examination period. This rule 
applies only to the New England and Middle states and 
Maryland. The membership of the board has been in- 
creased by the admission of the Case School of Applied 
Science, of Cleveland. 

The list of examiners is as follows: 

Botany— William F. Ganong, Smith college; Byron D. Hal- 
stead, i college; Edward L. Morris, Central High 
school, Washington, D. C. 

Chemistry—Henry P. Talbot, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Leverett Mears, Williams college; Albert C. 
Hale, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Drawing—John H. Barr, Cornell university; Alfred D. F. 
Hamlin, Columbia university; Manton E. Merchant, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

English—Francis H. Stoddard, New York university; Ed- 
ward E. Hale, Jr., Union college; Helen J. Robins, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

French—Edwin S. Lewis, Princeton university; Jean C. 
Bracq, Vassar college; Isidore H. B. Spiers, Philadelphia, 

a. 


Colgate university; 
Carney, Ithaca, 


German—Marion D. Learned, University of Pennsylvania; 
Hans Froelicher, Woman’s College of Baltimore; Thomas B. 
Bronson, Lawrenceville, N. 

Greek—Herbert W. Smyth, Harvard university; Edward 
H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins university; Robert P. Keep, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

History—Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar college; William I. 
Hull, Swarthmore college; Henry P. Warren, Albany, N. Y. 

Latin—Charles E. Bennett, Cornell university; John H. 
Westcott, Princeton university; William H. Klapp, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mathematics—Charlotte A. Scott, Bryn Mawr college; 
William H. Metzler, Syracuse university; John S. French, 
Port Deposit, Md. 

Physics—Edward L. Nichols, Cornell tng A William 
Ss. a Lehigh university; Frank Rollins, Morris High 
school. 


Geography—Albert P. Brigham, 
WillieaN. Rice, Wesleyan university ; 


poe eee A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania; 
‘on, 
De 


r De Haan, Bryn Mawr college; Frederico Edelmann, 
itt Clinton High school. 
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Abram S. Hewitt. 


The death of this eminent citizen stirred the great 
city of New York, for he had shown an untiring pride in 
her progress and welfare. With the important schools 
founded by Peter Cooper, he had been connected for 
many years; he was a strong upholder of education. 
Altogether he stood in the first rank of men among us 
and well deserved the poetic tribute by R. W. Gilder 
read at his funeral: 


THE GREAT CITIZEN—ABRAM STEVENS HEWITT. 


Mourn for his death, but for his life rejoice, 
Who was the city’s heart, the city’s voice. 


Dauntless in youth, impetuous in age, 
Keen in debate, in civic counsel sage. 


Talents and wealth to him were but a trust 
To lift his hapless brother from the dust. 


Because he followed truth, he led all men. 
Thru years and virtues, the great citizen. 


By being great he made the city great; 
Serving the city he upheld the state. 


So shall the city win a purer fame, 
Led by the living splendor of his name. 


PIX 
As to “ Unions.” 


A question that is being asked nowadays is “ Shall 
the teacher join a union?” This was discussed where 
some principals and several assistants happened to be to- 
gether. We shall give the general debate in brief, be- 
cause it probably represents the conclusions arrived at 
by a large number. 

It was asserted that a compact union would exert an 
influence on the board of education and thus secure a 
modification of certain by-laws. 

“ But suppose that a man loses his place, shall all the 
rest of us resign?” was asked. To this there was a 
unanimous “no.” This, it was said, should not be ex- 
pected. “ Where, then, would our power come from? If 
vet cannot hold a rod over the board they will not budge 
a hair.” 

Then the effect of a “ union” upon the superintenden- 
cies came up. “If all should unite we could get some 
needed changes made in the present system, and that 
without making ourselves obnoxious.” “But why don’t 
we do. it, then?” was asked. To this it was said:— 
“There are those who have no public spirit; teachers 
especially lack this; there are women who have struggled 
for years for the position they hold and now will not peril 
it. Besides, the Normal college has graduated more 
teachers. than are needed, and it would be easy to fill 
vacancies,” etc. 

“But could not a ‘union’ increase our salaries?” 
This was evidently the important question, and the dis- 
cussion became quite animated: There were numerous 
reasons given why the salaries should be raised at least 


twenty-five per cent. “We should have to go to the 


legislature for that, and then our ‘union’ could do us 
but, little good. There is a bad feeling against ‘unions.’ 


~beok at» Pennsylvania... Every man out of coal isdown 


on the Einers’ Union.” 


i ‘The question of uniting with the “labor unions” now 
“in existence came up next, and it was plain this did not 


meet. with favor. “If we form a union it must be one 
of our own kind, and be independent.” “But why has 
not this been done?” “We all know why. There are 
several now, but it is hard to get a quorum. If it is 
proposed to meet and hear about pedagogy that is 


‘enough to keep people away. The only living issue I 


know of is salary.” 

After the meeting, one of the teachers remarked: 
“ There is to be quite a pressure to form a ‘union.’ There 
are several men who are anxious to head it; not that 
they are after more salary, but they think it will give 
them importance; of course, they are not principals. I 
am opposed to this plan because I think the teacher is a 
benefactor, as has been well stated in THE JOURNAL many 
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times. I do not object to the teachers joining an asso 

ciation, I am a member of one myself; but we join that 
for improvement—to become better teachers, get better 
results. We get the best results in our classes when we 
labor for the good of the pupils; I agree to the doctrine of 
character. Well, I ask myself, Can I join a union whose 
object is selfish—and then ask the boys to labor disin- 
terestedly, to live wholly in accordance with the rule of 
right? No; I could not do it.” 

It was suggested that he put the conclusions he had 
stated so nobly in writing, and that they be published in 
THE JOURNAL; but this was met by a decided refusal. 
“T would not be put down against it as I would be mis- 
understood; or for it, for I am not. Possibly some 
modification of this craze to ‘unionize’ will come up; it 
cannot last forever. There is value in uniting hearts 
and hands in good things; but it is not necessary to 
strike and§boycott.” 

It is strange that so excellent and thoughtful a person, 
as this teacher evidently was, should regard “unions” as 
combinations for “strike and boycott.” Teachers cer- 
tainly ought to be better informed concerning the labor 
movement. 


PAN 
Emerson Centennial. 


Harvard university hopes to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Emerson’s birth, May 25 of this 
year, by the laying of the cornerstone of a new philosophy 
building to be known as “Emerson Hall.” 

Already plans have been prepared for the building and 
considerable money has been subscribed. 

The plans call for a three-story red brick building. 

On the first floor will be several small recitation rooms 
and one large lecture hall with a seating capacity of 400; 
the rest of the floor will be taken up by a philosophical 
library, comprising, in addition to the regular text-books, 
an extensive collection of philosophical works. The 
second story will contain several seminary rooms for ad- 
vanced work, and about one-half of the floor will be oc- 
cupied by the educational and sociological departments. 
The entire third floor will be used for a psychological 
laboratory. Besides one large room, where work of a 
general character will be done, there will be fifteen sec- 
tions, each of which will be specially equipped for certain 
specific branches of the subject. 


OPI 
Marking Teachers. 


Suggested Basis by a Committee of the Chicago Principals. 


The Chicago principals for their monthly meetings and 
discussions this year have been divided into thirteen large 
committees of about twenty principals each, by the su- 
perintendent. 

At the December meeting the important Committee 
on School Management made a report on various sub- 
jects. One that all teachers are interested in and that is 
attracting considerable attention is their report on asug- 
gested basis for the marking of teachers by the princi- 
pals. We give below the substance of their report and 
their scheme for the factors to be considered in .mark- 
ing. 
One of the new factors they recommend for considera- 
tion is that of. Community Interest of Teachers. 

Certainly the: effectiveness. and efficiency of any large 
city school depends much on the things to be considered 
under this head. Hearty “co-operation with other teach- 
ers and the principal of the. school” is no unimportant 
thing. Many teachers who are satisfactory in their indi- 
vidual room work, do not pleasantly fit into the commu- 
nity life of the school. They allow little jealousies and 
frictions with other teachers to discount their class-room 
work.. They are often exclusive and self-centered, and 
conduct their own rooms much as if they were in a coun- 
try school and “monarch of all they survey.” 

This always gives annoyance to the principal and keeps 
him constantly engaged in adjusting matters. 
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The second thing that is to be considered in making 
up this factor is “ Interest and activity in the plans and 
aims of the school.” Many good teachers are entirely 
without any ambition to assist in the general welfare of 
the school. If some new plans or experiments are sug- 
gested by the principal or the body of the teachers they 
take no interest in them. They run their own room and 
give no time or attention to helping out the experiments 
or suggestions. If, finally, the questions are solved fa- 
vorably by others they will accept them and profit by them, 
yet they are unwilling to co-operate to bring them about. 

If an entertainment or other public matter is on foot 
in which all are expected to help, this class of teachers is 
never found coming forward and cheerfully taking hold. 
If drafted they serve in a perfunctory way, but if left 
alone they sit back and let others take the responsibility. 
It is among this class you will be most likely to find the 
teacher that will criticise what has been done, by other 
teachers, 

There is no doubt that the efficiency of a teacher in 
the school depends as much on her social relations to the 
school as a whole, and her public spirit and loyalty to the 
plans, ambitions, and aims of the school, as upon her in- 
dividual work in her own room. _ It is always found that 
the principal must more or less depend on four or five of 
his score of teachers, to carry out any special scheme of 
decoration, entertainment, or educational plan laid 
down. The others accept the benefits accruing without 
having contributed their share to them. 

The third element to consider under this head is 
“Professional Ambition and Growth.” This is an im- 
portant factor. The teacher who is satisfied to simply 
teach school without investigating and improving, only 
as suggested by the principal, is not doing her best. The 
question of professional reading work on pedagogy, psy- 
chology, methods, etc., should have weight. Her read- 
ing of school periodicals, attendance upon educational 
gatherings, and her knowledge of current events, and the 
literature of the day, are all significant factors to be con- 
sidered. The fact that she may have passed a fine ex- 
amination years ago has little to do with what she now 
is asateacher. “The mill will never turn with the 
water that is past.” Everyday growth and development 
is what makes the efficient teacher. 


The Principal’s Marking of Teachers. 


(From the report of the Committ e on School Management 
and Discipline of the Chicago School Principals’ Association. 
Principal John T. Ray, chairman.) 

While we find a wide difference of opinions existing be- 
tween principals as to the value of marks and the meth- 
ods to be used in securing them, we believe there can be 
greater uniformity and fairness secured by adopting some 
uniform plan. We believe that certain elements or fac- 
tors to be considered by the principal in making his esti- 
mate for such marks; the weight each should have in the 
final mark; and the value that should be placed upon such 
words, now used, as “ superior,” “excellent,” “good,” 
“poor,” etc., can be agreed upon. We therefore recom- 
mend that the following plan should be made the basis of 
the blanks to be filled by the principal in reporting marks 
on the work of teachers to the superintendent: 


Basis for Marking Teachers. 


I. Ability to Teach [50%]. 


a. Professional attainments. 
CONSIDER. j b. Systematic work. 
c. Results in scholarship. 


Il. Government [30%]. 
| a. Moral and social influence on the pupils. 
CONSIDER. } b. —s to secure industry, honesty, and self- 
reliance 
a Personality of thejteacher. 
Ill. Community Interest of Teacher [204]. 
f a. Co-operation with other teachers and the 
principal. 
CONSIDER. 6. Interest and activity in the aims and plans of 
the school. 
». Le. Professional ampition:and growth. 
We recommend that in giving a mark for record that 
100 be used as the standard, and that the various terms 
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now used in the blank be given the following values: 

1. Superior, 95 to 100 4, Fair, 75 to 80 

2. Excellent, 90 to 95 5. Poor, 70 to 75 

8. Good, 80 to 90 6. Incompetent, below 70 

We recommend that in giving a mark for record that 
100 be used as the standard, and that the various terms 
now used in the blank be given the following values: 

1. Superior, a mark from 95 to 100. 


2. Excellent, ‘‘ ** 90 to 95. 
3. Good, “9 ** 80 to 90. 
4, Fair, es ‘* 75 to 80. 
5. Poor, es *§ “1040 75. 


6. Incompetent, below 70. 

The committee further recommends that it is but just 
to the teachers that they should be informed of the fac- 
tors to be considered in making up their marks and 
therefore principals should consider it their duty to sug- 
gest to a teacher what she is marked low in, and stimu- 
lated to make improvement, if possible. 

We also believe that a teacher is entitled to. know 
when she is reported “poor” in her work, as a whole, 
that she may strive to make improvement. We there- 
fore recommend that a formal notice of such a mark 
being sent in by the principal, be sent to the teacher who 
has been marked 75 or less, informing her thru the su- 
perintendent’s office, of the mark given by the principal, 
and urging an improvement in her work. 

We recommend that two marks a school year be sent 
in, one in December and one in April. 

Whether this plan or some other be adopted, it is the 
urgent duty of the superintendent or the board of educa- 
tion to adopt and have followed some uniform system 
and standard for marking. We believe that a scale of 
100 is preferable to the present scale of 10. We recom- 
mend that a mathematical limit should be set to such 
terms as superior, excellent, good, poor, etc., if a record 
in figures is to be kept in the superintendent’s office. 
Principals should be compelled to put a mathematical 
value upon such conventional terms rather than to leave 
it to a clerk in the superintendent's office. 


EPIX 
A Clearing-House for Philanthropists. 


“One of the most praiseworthy aims of the General 
Education Board is to make itself a clearing house for 
the benefit of all who desire to contribute to the cause of 
Southern education,” says N. Y. Tribune. For this purpose 
it has established its office in this city, and has set about 
collecting material which will in time enable it to furnish 
complete statistics to any one desirous of investigating 
any school of any kind in the whole South. At the 
same time it will itself seek information as to the places 
where there is the greatest need of new schools or of 
money for old institutions. 

“This will enable it to perform a variety of valuable 
services. It will be in a position not merely to advise an 
intending patron that an institution is really a wisely ad- 
ministered and efficient enterprise, but to warn him not 
to waste his money upon a school which is undesirable, 
in either its methods or aims. It also hopes to stop the 
work of imposters who profit by the prestige of the 
really worthy institutions, such as Hampton and Tuske- 
gee, and are secure because of the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable information. 

“But the General Education Board has still higher 
aims. Its members recognize the economic wastefulness 
of the present methods of collecting funds. 

“ As in the case of Mr. Washington, the necessity of 
raising funds by personal appeals often deprives a school 
of a most valuable executive for a large part of the 
school year. The general board hopes soon to address 
an appeal to the public of the North to make its dona- 
tions thru the board. It will undertake to expend wisely 
gifts of one dollar or of a million dollars, and to render a 
strict accounting for all the funds it receives. . The 
high character of the board and its organization on-a 
business-like basis, with the same kind of management. 
as that given. to. an up-to-date railroad, should. insure it 
not merely a hearty response from the philanthropic 
public, but the thanks ofboth applicants and donors.” 
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The School Aournaf, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND BOSTON. 





WEEK ENDING JANUARY 31, 1903. 





The question of Bible reading in the common schools 
is still occupying a prominent place in educational dis- 
cussions. It is so contrary to American feeling to shut 
out The Great Light from the schools of the people that 
attempts to argue or legislate it out of existence have 
never been truly successful. 

The strongest reason thus far advanced for the read- 
ing of selections from the Bible is that of Dr. Butler 
before the N. E. A. last summer. The more the mind is 
occupied with the consideration of the Bible as litera- 
ture, the stronger the force of the argument grows upon 
one. 

Are the opponents of Bible reading so insecurely found- 
ed in their beliefs that they are afraid to let a knowledge 
of the Bible come to the attention of those over whom 
they wish to retain an influence? The Iliad and Odyssey, 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana, the Divine Comedy, 
Paradise Lost—all the world’s greatest literary treasures 
would have to be banished from the schools if the logic 
of the arguments should prevail, with which the field-ar- 
tillery of the opponents is loaded. The poetry of Isaiah, 
of the book of Job, of the Psalter, is unparalleled in beauty. 
Is that to be hidden from view because of the incorpora- 


tion of these books in a volume containing passages — 


which may be justly regarded as unsuited for reading in 
schools gathering in children of various religious creeds? 
The arguments circling around Bible reading will soon, it 
is to be hoped, concentrate themselves upon the more 
fruitful, practical question as to the proper selections, 
gradation, and methods to be adopted. 

[State Supt. Charles R. Skinner has made Bible read- 
ing a subject of importance in his latest report to the 
New York legislature. Despite the ruling of his prede- 
cessors, he has the courage to favor the reading of the 
Bible. The ScHooL JOURNAL had intended to present 
his views, together with other important recommenda- 
tions of his report, in the present number, but as these 
matters ought to have a peculiar interest for school 
boards, they are deferred to the special monthly number 
next week. 





The introduction of gardening in the course of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools is no new movement. In- 
spector T. G. Rooper, who has made a careful study of 
school gardens in Germany, writes that in 1814 instruc- 
tions were issued to Schleswig-Holstein to the effect that 
“in view of the future occupations of children in country 
schools, most of whom will be engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, they should, in addition to their ordinary work, 
receive some instuction in the culture of fruit and vege- 
tables.” In 1817, in Nassau, instructions were issued to 
the effect that a garden should be provided for every vil- 
lage school besides a playground, in which children 
should be taught fruit culture. 


Holland, Scandinavia, Germany, and France offer many 
valuable lessons as regards the enhancing of the effi- 
ciency of rural schools by closer adaptation to the pecu- 
liar needs of the agricultural population. Great Britain 
is also making an intelligent beginning in the re-organ- 
ization of rural education. With us, the people of the 
Central states and the farming regions around the 
Great Lakes are most vigorous in pushing these problems 
to a solution. 








Novel arrangements have been made to celebrate 
Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, by the National Memo- 
rial university, at Mason, Iowa. Every farmer, within 
five hundred miles, has been invited to send funds, pro- 
duce or stock for the aid of the university. Already 
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cattle, hogs, sheep, grain, and produce have begun t® 
arrive and it seems probable that the gifts will be meas~ 
ured by the train load. 


The bureau of self help at Yale university has pub- 
lished statements which show that the college distributes 
about $20,000 a year, derived from beneficiary funds, 
while about $10,000 comes from the college treasury in 
the form of remitted tuition fees. 


One school teacher has certainly been found who is 
willing and desires to teach, for practically the mere love 
of teaching. She is Lavonne Cushman, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who has recently become the possessor of $350,- 
000 by the bequest of a great-uncle. Altho possessed of 
sufficient means to cease teaching she declares she loves 
her work too much to resign and hopes to continue it in- 
definitely. 


A bill is to be introduced in the legislature which will 
allow the board of estimate of New York city acting on 
its judgment in each case, to grant school money to cor- 
porate schools other than those named at present. A 
very dangerous permit! - 


According to this year’s catalog of Williams college, 4 
student who is able to anticipate at entrance two colleg® 
courses, may, by taking nineteen hours for two years, 
and eighteen hours for the third year, complete the work 
for his degree in three years. The faculty may decline 
to permit a student to do this if his general scholarship 
is not of a sufficiently high character. 


It is now settled that the Chinese children in California 
will not be allowed to attend the regular public schools, 
but must be educated in institutions especially provided 
for the race. 


The supervisors of drawing, in Minneapolis, have pre- 
pared an educational exhibit of work done by pupils in 
the schools, and this is to be sent to London. The col- 
lection includes work in basketry and drawing. 


What Shall be the Aim? 


We mean the national aim, the aim of the genera 
public, and, of course, the aim in the schools. Shall it 
be strenuousness or uprightness? We shall take the 
position that Jesus took. To be strenuous means to be 
up early and late; anxious to secure what we shall eat, 
what we shall drink, and what we shall wear. He found 
enough strenuousness but not enough righteousness and 
gave his life to increase the latter. 

We do not know of any sountry but needs the latter 
more than the former; possibly the strenuousness in the 
Philippines is small in amount but righteousness is pro- 
portionately diminished. The needed element to-day is 
righteousness. Let that be the supreme aid of the 


teacher. 
Mutual Aid. 


Herbert Spencer says: “ There exist a few who think 
it rational to look forward to changes, to the evolution 
of a humanity adjusted to the requirements of life.” 
This plainly means that he looks forward to a stage in 
the evolution of human society when altruism, or the im- 
pulse to aid another will become an influential factor. 

Again “ Hereafter the highest ambition of the benefi- 
cent will be to have a share in the making of man. As 
time goes on there will be more and more of those whose 
unselfish end will be the further development of humanity. 
While contemplating from the heights of thought that 
far-off life of the race to be enjoyed by a remote posterity 
they will feel a calm pleasure in having aided the ad- 
vance toward it.” 

This is a feeling that will be possessed by the true 
teacher. Emergence from the stage of selfish- 
ness into the stage of mutual aid—thinking of a neigh- 
bor as much as one’s self—that is what real education 
labors for. How crudely the so-called “unions” ex- 
emplify this, and yet is not this the basic thought; 
only the mutual aid is limited to those who are mem- 
bers; selfishness is still the predominant principle. 
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The Five Forces. 


The home, the community, the church, the press, and 
the school, all combine to form the character of the 
child. Once the home was the all-important force; 
what the parent knew he taught to his children as in the 
case of Jacob and his sons. In time communities were 
formed and then the voice of the community was listened 
to; it was this that condemned Jesus to the cross, and 
Socrates to the poison cup. The church attained un- 
bounded power in past years. Alas! it misused its power 
sadly. The press and the school are modern influences; 
the former undertakes to voice the community; the latter 
is the organized and institutional voice of the home. 

The school has not yet arrived at the maturity of its 
influence by any means. The main reason of this is that 
those whom we employed in it are not adequate repre- 
sentatives of the home. The boy leaves his home where 
he has a father and mother of trained judgment and 
fixed character, and is put under the control of a girl 
from a high school, lacking in a knowledge of life in a 
comprehension of the means by which the mental and 
moral forces are developed. He naturally suffers for a 
want of those things that cause hardy and natural 
growth; he is like a plant placed in the cellar that gets 
but a few rays daily from the sun. 

But this does not state the case at all fully. The 
function of the school is to more than represent the 
home; it is to give a broader knowledge of his environ- 
ment to the child than the homecould do. It is to teach 
him how to live in the representative community into 
which he is transplanted. 

We are now in need of a proper development of the 
school as an institution. Col. Parker was not under- 
stood when he declared that every teacher should first 
graduate from a college and then learn in a normal 
school the theory and practice of teaching. He meant 
that persons of broad culture should be the ones placed 
at the head of the school. The ordinary teacher thinks 
it is a very simple and neat trick to “run a school.” 
That conception is a tremendous brake on the wheels of 
our moral and intellectual progress. 


CPIM 
Chicago Redeems Herself. 


The Chicago board of education has granted a salary 
increase to its teachers amounting to nearly $500,000 a 
year. Of this sum $230,000 will be received in advances 
by the grade and primary teachers. The salary of every 
teacher in these two classes of the system was raised $50 
a year. The salary of every head assistant is raised $50 
in addition to the regular schedule advances. There 
was not money enough to restore the 1898 schedule for 
grade teachers, but the maximum was raised from $900 
to $1,000. 

Every teacher who passes the promotional tests given 
by the board will be entitled to an additional increase of 
$50 a year. 

The salaries of all principals, high school teachers, and 
department and district superintendents, as well as of all 
engineers and janitors in the service, were returned to 
the old salary schedule which was in force prior to the 
five per cent. reduction of last year. Supt. E.G. Cooley’s 
salary was raised from $7,000 to $10,000. 


BPN 


What is a College ? 


At the annual banquet of the Wesleyan University 
club, President Hadley, of Yale, said: “The strong point 
in the American college is that it is the place where you 
know all about the man. Wherever you have the con- 
tact with man to man there you have the college, 
Wherever we have it there we have the college spirit.” 

President Raymond, of Wesleyan, expressed himself as 
opposed to a cutting down of the period of study now 
required for a baccalaureate degree. é 
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American Intellectual Progress. 
As Viewed by a German University Professor. 


More and more attention is being given by German 
scholars to American universities and American intellec- 
tual progress. They begin to fear that Americans will 
lead them in education. This view is fully brought out 
in a recent address of Professor Wetz, of Freiburg uni- 
versity, comparing the scientific development of Germany 
and the United States. He says that the real American 
danger for Germany exists in intellectual rather than in 
economic things. 

The foremost American -universities, he believes, are 
now better equipped than the German universities for 
comprehensive training, as the munificent gifts from 
private individuals for libraries, museums, laboratories, 
and professorships supply the American professors with 
facilities for instruction superior to those of their Ger- 
man colleagues. Therefore Germany is in danger of be- 
ing surpassed by the United States in intellectual devel- 
opment. 

Contrasting the methods of teaching modern languages 
and literature in German and American universities, Pro- 
fessor Wetz shows that the German work is limited 
chiefly to philologies and individual literature, whereas 
the American universities have a number of special pro- 
fessors for comparative literature. 

Describing how the German student is handicapped by 
the inadequacy of libraries, he says: 

“German investigators often painfully realize the fact 
that their American colleagues work under far more 
favorable circumstances. We have libraries, even nu- 
merous and good, but there is not a single one where it 
can with certainty be reckoned that adequate material 
exists for the subject in hand. The larger German uni- 
versities, like Berlin, Munich, and Goettingen, have often 
attempted to get means for supplying the missing books, 
but in vain. After several weeks’ correspondence with 
six or more libraries the inquirer finally ascertains that it 
is impossible to write a dissertation in Germany at all.” 

In conclusion the professor asserts that the Americans 
not only have the better tools, but owing to their large 
teaching staffs and more minute subdivision of. subjects, 
the American students are able to pursue individual 
scientific tastes most effectively. 


OPIN 
Higher Education for the Blind. 


A measure has been on the calendar of Congress since 
last April with a strongly favorable report from the edu- 
cation committee, which proposes to provide a system of 
higher education for the blind under national auspices 
somewhat after the system already adopted for the deaf 
and dumb. It is recognized that nothing can be ac- 
complished in this direction except thru the central gov- 
ernment. An excellent start has already been made in 
providing ordinary education for blind persons. Many 
states maintain well-equipped institutions which are ac- 
complishing a great work, but higher education on ordi- 
nary lines is practically denied to the blind because 
there is not sufficient demand for such education to jus- 
tify the manufacture of the necessary special books and 
instruments. 

PI 


Devoted to the City’s Interests. 


Chairman G. H. Greenia, of district No. 30, New 
York city, has succeeded in getting a school site for 
some $43,000 less than the city was going to pay. The 
board of education voted to purchase a lot for $76,000. 
Mr. Greenia, however, secured options on neighboring 
lots to cost $43,000. The old materials on the lots will 
be worth $10,000, so that the net cost will be about 
$33,000. These options have been turned over to the 
controller and the site will undoubtedly be chosen. This 
ought to have weight in advancing the claims of those 
who believe in larger powers for the district boards. 
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Che Busy orld, 


Over a hundred Russian students are registered at the 
University of Geneva this year who pursued their studies 
in Berlin last year. About a third of the number are 
women. According to their reports the new regulations 
introduced »y the German authorities make it impossible 
for self-respecting Russians to study there. They claim 
that there are now two sets of regulations, one for Ger- 
man students and the other for Russians. The latter are 
much the harder, especially as regards entrance examii- 
nations. As a result, the majority of the Russians have 
left Germany. 


It has been supposed that strikes are only employed to 
cure some deep-down evil. But in St. Louis sixty-five 
girls in an envelope factory struck because the forewoman 
would not allow them to chew gum during business hours. 
Who is to say what may or may not be done, in the school 
for example. It would have been a good thing if the one 
who invented the “ strike” could have taken out a patent 
for it. 


Tne trustees of the Carnegie institution at their first 
annual meeting appropriated $200,000 in grants of dif- 
ferent amounts in aid of original research. For publica- 
tion of scientific papers they appropriated $40,000; for 
administrative expenses $50,000, and $100,000 was set 
aside for a reserve fund. 


Mount McKinley, the highest peak of North America, 
has been visited by a party of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. So far as is known this is the first time 
that white men have reached even the slopes of the peak, 
tho its altitude was determined from a distance, in 1898. 
The mountain is a great dome-shaped mass, formed of in- 
trusive rock, that towers to an elevation of more than 
20,000 feet above sea-level. Its ascent will soon be at- 
tempted and several routes have already been proposed 
by officers of the geological survey. 


One of the oldest Hebrew manuscript Bibles has re- 
cently been discovered in Syria. It consists of the five 
books of the Pentateuch, written in Samaritan charac- 
ters on gazelle parchment, in the year 116 of the Mos- 
lem era. It shows many important differences from the 
existing text. 


N. Wilbur Helm has tendered his resignation as in- 
structor in Latin at Princeton university. He is to go 
to China as a secretary of the International Committe 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. His work 
will be largely confined to the literati and official class, 
among whom very little missionary work has been done. 


Dr. Sven Hedin has been made an honorary member of 
the Scottish Geographical society and has been awarded 
the Livingstone memorial gold medal for the services he 
rendered science by his explorations in Central Asia. 
This medal is the highest distinction which Scotchmen 
can confer on a distinguished explorer. 


Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke before the Anthropological society of Berlin on 
Jan. 17, concerning the progress of explorations at 
Nippur, in Babylonia. He described the excavations on 
the site of the temple of Baal and said he-expects to un- 
earth a large library of stone books, which he believes 
are buried under a neighboring hill. 


The New England Historic Genealogical society has 
appointed a committee to locate the exact place of ren- 
dezvous of the Boston Tea Party when it assembled Dec. 
16, 1773, preliminary to throwing the tea into the harbor. 


It is rumored in Roman Catholic circles that there will 
be created at the consistory in March, a second Ameri- 
can cardinal. The Sacred college is now reduced to fifty- 
six members and will probably be increased to sixty-five. 








‘An’ Arctic exploration expedition is arinounced under. 
the patronage of the French Academy’ of Science and‘ 
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the ministry of public instruction.: A ship for the pur- 
pose, especially equipped to resist ice, is now under con- 
struction at Saint Malo. The party will leave France 
May 15 for Spitzbergen, and thence will start for Franz 
Josef Land. The expedition will be exclusively French. 


There is a proposal before the Pennsylvania legislature 
for the erection of an equestrian statue of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee on the Gettysburg battlefield. The states of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, according to the plan, are to fur- 
nish $20,000 apiece. The statue is to be of bronze. 


A recent report of the treasury bureau of statistics 
gives some figures which are surprising to the average 
person, as they show what tremendous proportions the 
commerce on tlie Great Lakes has assumed: 

For the year 1902, on the lakes 77,408 vessels were re- 
ported as arrivals, with a net registered tonnage of 71,- 
443,517 net tons; and 77,899 clearances of 72,215,099 
net tons. 

The enormous volume of this movement is only appre- 
ciated when compared with similar marine operations on 
the ocean frontage. New York, during the entire calen- 
dar year 1902, is credited with 8,982,767 registered tons 
of arrivals, and 8,815,291 tons of clearances. 


Probably the most expensive book known is that which 
the ameer of Afghanistan has presented to the shah of 
Persia. It is a manuscript copy of the Koran, the bind- 
ing of which is worth $150,000. This binding is of solid 
gold, two and three-quarter inches thick. The carvings, 
which are the work of an Afghan goldsmith, are incrusted 
with precious stones—167 pearls, 122 rubies, and 109 
diamonds. 


The recent journey of Oscar Neumann, the well- 
known explorer, from the Somali coast to the Soudan 
thru Southern Abyssinia was of great scientific value. - 
A collection of 2,500 botanic specimens was made, while 
the zoological collection was the largest that has ever 
come to Europe from Africa at one time. Mr. Neu- 
mann’s collection includes 1,000 specimens of mammals, 
1,300 of birds, 30,000 insects, 2,000 mollusca, besides 
reptiles, fishes, etc. Twelve new mammals and ten birds 
were discovered. 


In consequence of the increasing American competition 
French cotton manufacturers have formed an association 
to encourage the cultivation of cotton in the French col- 
onies, especially in the Soudan, with the idea of prevent- 
ing the industry from becoming an American monopoly. 


Squirrel Study. 


Winter is an excellent time for the study of squirrels, 
says a writer in the New York Post. On. the deep snow 
every mark shows and by following the squirrel track one 
can learn much of their life. 

The striped ground squirrels sleep nearly all winter, 
but a warm spell of weather brings them out. They are 
a decidedly social animal, as can be readily learned from 
the well traveled runways between their various homes. 
Ground squirrels show little of the so-called unerring in- 
stinct. When they hunt for their buried nuts they dig 
down ten or a dozen times in the right neighborhood 
before they locate the exact spot. 

Where nuts are buried in moss-covered ground the 
proposition is easier for the squirrel. For in the moss 
tunnels are always run from one cache to another, and 
when search is made it is necessary only to dig down to 
a tunnel. 

The red squirrel sleeps only in the worst weather. 
His home is usually in a dead tree near a wood lot, for a 
wood lot contains abundant food and fewer enemies than 
the big woods. The red squirrel is notably sensible. He 
cuts the twigs and leaves from the tops of the limbs over 
which he travels regularly, thus making good roads. 
When clinging snow is piled up in unmanageable quan- 
tities on top of his lofty roadway, he runs along beneath 
the limbs and his speed is not apparently diminished. by 
the inversion either. He'‘stores nuts’ in the forks ‘of 
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trees instead of in the ground, whenever practicable, and 
altho it cannot be stated positively that he does this be- 
cause he is cleanly, it is certain that he washes his face 
as often as the best house cat does. He has adapted 
himself to the presence and habits of man better than 
any other wild animal has done and is, therefore, one of 
the surviving—one of the “ fittest,”—animals. 


EPIX 
To Friends of, Education. 


Since 1870 THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has earnestly at- 
tempted 

1. To obtain and disseminate all general important 
news concerning education— 

Erection of buildings, 

Gathering views of educators, 

Publication of text-books, 

Concerning ventilation, 

Heating, furnishing, etc. 

2. To publish articles having direct relation to present 
educational problems, these usually by those actually at 
work upon their selections. 

3. To portray the general educational movements of 
the times and those engaged in them. 

In general, to be a source of enlightenment concerning 
education in America. 

It is apparent to you that this is a needed and valuable 
kind of work, and we therefore ask you to CO-OPERATE 
‘with us as to important news materials. 

It is often the case that the account of an educational 
transaction gets merely into a local or daily paper (where 
it appears among accounts of fires, robberies, theaters, 
and horse races), and is entirely unknown to the educa- 
tional world. 

This work, needed and valuable as it is, never has been 
and never will be appropriately compensated for, and 
therefore the editor can attend but few of the many meet- 
ings held; a proper report can appear only thru co-oper- 
ative aid. 

The educational field is growing in importance every 
year; it is attracting better men and larger thinkers. 
We aim to make a paper each week that will fit that 
week and no other week; that will be examined with in- 
terest by those doing educational work who want to know 
the movements in, and the thoughts of, the educational 
world. 

We gratefully thank the number, once small, now 
larger, who have kept THE JOURNAL steadily informed. 
We can recall that ex-President Hayes notified us annually 
with his own hand of the meetings of the trustees of the 
Peabody fund; that many presidents of universities, col- 
leges, and normal schools, and that the great body of 
state, county, and city superintendents have aided us in 
numberless kindly ways for all these years. 

THE JOURNAL has always been strong on its corres- 
pondence side. In its letters, aspects of the times appear 
that could not otherwise be apprehended. Very able ed- 
ucators write in an off-hand, familiar way in a letter over 
a fictitious name, the gist of what would make a valuable 
article if time would permit. We invite correspondence, 
endeavoring to use such as seems to express the thought 
of the time, not engaging to use all. 

We invite criticism, too, where the writer can suggest 
something better. We do not think we have reached 
the ideal stage by any means. The aim is not stateliness, 
but serviceableness. There isa body of men and women 
who seek for educational truth; it may not be large, but 
itfis there; it]demands light. The material in the monthly 
Teachers’ Institute and similar papers, valuable as it is, 


does not meet their case; articles in reviews, ably as they 


are written, fail. _We need in education what corresponds 
to the newspapers in general affairs; THE ScHooL Jour- 
NAL is just this. 


Let friends .of. education think over these points.and: 


¢o-operate with us in keeping THE SCHOOL JOURNAL up 
to, the high.-rank it has attained and aid it in advancing 


to atill greater excellence." °° °° 
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Letters. 


The Rational Method with Decimals. 
Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: i 


I trust you will allow me to call very especial attention 
to the most admirable article by Supt. Herman S. Piatt, 





nee 
mer 





in THE ScHOoL JourNAL of December 27; page 685. 


The rational method with decimals should be read by 
every teacher giving instruction in tne subject and if he 
or she has been using the old style rule method, the 
sooner a change is made along the lines suggested by 
Supt. Piatt, the more satisfactory will be the result. I 
remember well the pleasure it gave me when in college I 
learned the reason for the rules for repeating decimals 
and when what was an uninteresting jargon became the 
expression of an intelligent and intelligible process. 

My object in writing is merely that some of your 
readers may happen to see this letter who did not notice 
the article and these will, I am sure, be glad to have their 
attention called to it. JOHN WADDELL, 

Kingston, Ont. School of Mining. 


EXPN 
Three Additional Lines of Language Training. 


In an article which appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of January 17, 1903, a writer has very properly pointed 
out three lines of language training, viz.: the formal or 
structural, the literary or artistic, and the creative or 
practical. It is conceded that the above are three im- 
portant phases of our language work, but it occurs to 
me that there are three additional lines of linguistic 
study which ought to receive at least equal attention. 

These are reading, speaking, and conversation, all of 
which may be included under the term expression. How 
few pupils graduating from our public schools are fluent 
readers, clear speakers, and pleasant conversationalists. 
Iv is true that such results are difficult of attainment, 
but are they not worth the effort? Would it not be 
well for our schools to incorporate more work of this na- 
ture in their language courses? Should not the develop- 
ment of the practical and social arts of reading, speaking, 
and conversation be made an integral part of our lan- 
guage training? FRED M. SELLERS. 

Spring Lake, Mich.\ 

PIN 


Reading the Bible. 


A little space in your most excellent JOURNAL is desired 
to speak of what I deem an error in our New York city 
school system; it is this: The principal is allowed to 
select from the Bible the portions to be read in the 
morning, and in this he should consider who listen to his 
reading. In a school on the east side composed mostly 
of Jewish children, the principal reads exclusively from 
the New Testament, as it is called. He could just as 
well select from the Old Testament. 

Jewish parents do not object to reading in the Bible, 
but they do not recognize the New Testament as a part 
of the Bible. All sects agree upon the Old Testament; 
why not confine the reading to that and avoid the need 
of Jewish parents saying to their children, “ Do not listen 
when he reads.” This is of itself a pernicious command, 
for it begets a bad habit, but it must be given. 

New York City. V. H. JAcoss. 

BP 


Anent the Philippine Troubles. 


Knowing the willingness of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to 
be fair in dealing with situations I ask you'to give pub- 


licity to the following words with reference to the un-' 


fortunate troubles that prevailed ‘in the educational 


department of the Philippines last'summer. I. believe , 
you have unwittingly done an injury to the commissioner’ 
of education in your defence of the“ then general. 
superintendent of schools who will soon ‘be’ back in’ the’ 


states. « - 


? 


iy 
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The work of the American teacher in these islands has 
already produced splendid results, and it is mere ignor- 
ance of these results that brands their work as “ failure.” 
It is not the teacher, but the educational system that has 
failed. The system is ‘‘ demoralized” and the teacher 
has had considerable success in spite of that demoraliza- 
tion. 

We have had a hard argument to convince the Filipinos 
that we are in dead earnest in wishing their welfare and 
we cannot afford to allow scoffers and skeptics to turn 
our best argument, American education, against us. 

No man feels these sentiments more deeply than does 
the commissioner of education. Yet he has been charged 
with entertaining a desire to wreck the educational sys- 
tem. These charges and many others grow out of a lack 
of knowledge of the conditions that have prevailed in the 
office of the general superintendent. 

In the inauguration of the educational system a great 
deal was left to the discretion of the superintendent. 
Following a mistaken policy he held out bright promises 
of speedy promotions, night school pay the year round, 
early increases in salary, vacation trips to Japan with 
transportation free, and other good things in prospect. 
True, all these promises were calculated to inspire the 
teachers with hopes and desires, but they involved an 
enormous expense and could not be kept. 

Division superintendents have had to make unexpected 
visits to the capital to get conflicting letters from the 
office explained. In one case a grave mistake was made 
in orders to division superintendents simply because the 
general superintendent had not carefully read a school 
law passed by the commission a short time before. 

The commissioner of education has been blamed for 
interfering to check the superintendent. Censure should 
fall not because he interfered, but because he did not in- 
terfere more. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is obvious. An 
educational system founded on orderly and rational ideas 
of education must be established and administered by a 
man of practical experience and executive ability. The 
action of Governor Taft shows that he too shared this 
view. The present general superintendent has a difficult 
task before him, but be is a better executive ‘than his 
predecessor and more thoroly in sympathy with his asso- 
ciates in the work. Fra B. 

Manila, P. I. 

CPN 


Instructive School Games. 


The use of games as a supplementary device in teach- 
ing has recently been brought into prominence and the 
sensible use of these is worthy the consideration of edu- 
cators. Two essentials attend legitimate school games: 
These are proper construction and equally proper use. 

The games of addition and subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, and fractions recently published exemplify 
the first essential. Prepared by school men from whose 
theories the false has been winnowed by practice, it is 
but fair to assume that they are built on lines which at 
least run parallel to the principles of sound pedagogy. 
Edited by those whose experience on the higher levels of 
school work has transformed experience into expertness, 
they come to you bearing the stamp of an approval not 
to be disregarded. These facts being conceded, the 
games stand as claimants for the consideration of teach- 
ers. 

No game is permanently profitable whose possibilities 
are so limited that after being used a few times its play- 
ing becomes a matter of mere memory. Live interest in 
such games is impossible and as interest declines profit 
vanishes. This limited possibility has been a feature of 
nearly all so-called educational games. Hence we have 
come to look with much distrust upon school games. 
Furthermore, no game is education which has for its 
leading feature the element of chance. The game which 


_ reduces the fortuitous to a minimum is to that extent 


forceful in education. The game which eliminates in its 
entirety the casual is pedagogically perfect. In these 
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mathematical games these objectionable features are 
practically removed by multiplying the possibilities of 
play and combination and eliminating in so far as pos- 
sible the element of chance. 

Aside from the accidental feature necessary in view- 
ing the hands first dealt, the play thruout these mathe- 
matical games is one constant effort at combinations 
using the four fundamental processes. 

The fraction game is one in the playing of which the 
processes of reduction both to lower and higher terms, 
addition and subtraction are constantly on duty and a 
ten-minute game with these cards will cover more ground 
and call into play more mental effort, and withal do it 
better than a half-hour set recitation. 

The second essential, proper use, is one which is not so 
fully within the power of the publishers. Written in- 
structions as to methods of use accompany each game. 
These, at best, are suggestive and limitedly so. The 
teacher who realizes the value of the modern school game 
will devise many interesting and profitable schemes for 
their use. 

One word should be said with reference to the use of 
games. They should not be kept on hand to be used only 
at recesses and on dark days. They should, on the con- 
trary, be dignified by such usage as shall place them 
where they belong, to wit, on the list of legitimate school 
aids, and so used that they shall, as their intention is, 
supplement the “ regular work.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio. PRIN. E. W. WILKINSON. 


PN 


Colombia-Panama. 


Whoever examines the map to see what the U. S. is 
willing to pay $7,000,000 for, and an annual rental of 
$250,000 besides, will wonder how Colombia owns what 
belongs geographically inN. A. We find, on inquiry, that 
Colombia has a large territory in S. A., and that it took 
no interest in the isthmus part whatever until Americans 
began to cross it, in 1848, to reach California; then it 
began to levy taxes and to grasp at the prosperity created 
by foreigners. In this it has exhibited the same greed 
and selfishness the Boers employed in Johannesburg. 

Venezuela and Colombia both front on the Caribbean 
sea, but the former with half the population of the latter 
has double her exports; it is fifty years ahead of her, and 
yet it is in a deplorable state. 

This piece of ground should belong wholly to some 
civilized power; Colombia is not worthy of it. It will be 
like finding money the paying of $7,000,000 to this 
wretched state. If we could only have made her promise 
to put this out on schools! The various states that make 
up Colombia are under the control of the central power 
at Bogota; few of the people are allowed to vote. The 
Liberal party undertook to right things but failed. Pos- 
sibly the vast tide of commerce may improve matters. 
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The fact that most diseases arise from an impure or low condition of 
the blood, is fully proven by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


School Work in Porto Rico. 


When I came to the island three years ago I found the 
schools with backless benches, often so high that the 
children’s feet were several inches from the floor, and 
when one arose the others lost their balance and went 
over backwards with the bench on top. But they were 
brave, even the smallest, and I never heard one cry at 
such a mishap. But even high benches which cause in- 
voluntary somersaults were not over-abundant and many 
children had recourse to the floor, while a few carried 
small wooden stools from their homes. There were a 
few blackboards, and they were exactly what the word 
says, boards painted black, only in a number of cases the 
black was nearly gone. There were very few books. 
Some of the children had slates, but many not. In this 
way the American teachers opened the “ model schools.” 
Before the close of that year the city of Washington 
sent a large number of desks for the American schools 
and the highest grades in the native schools. Last year 
the department of education bought large quantities so 
that now the city schools and many of those in the 
country have modern American desks. The children 
were delighted with the new seats and watched the car- 
penter setting them up, with the greatest curiosity, and 
all were eager to try them. The government has also 
been issuing all supplies, so that now there are often (not 
always) sufficient books, slates, paper, etc. 

In those early days the teachers (men) were quite apt 
to be smoking in school. They had no order. Every- 
thing was noise and confusion. While one child recited, 
all the others visited, or if they had books, read aloud. 
They dismissed school when they felt like it. Some 
still lived in the school-house as had been the Spanish 
custom, and one inspector told me that he had been 
three times to one school and always found the teacher 
in bed. Living in the school was soon done away with. 
Smoking on the premises was forbidden, but some were 
still doing it last year. They are always on the lookout 
for the inspector and remove all evidences before he gets 
into the room. 

The order now is much better, but is by no means what 
we have in the states. The teachers do not yet compre- 
hend what we mean by silence and quietness, so accus- 
tomed are they to read and study aloud. The oldest and 
poorest teachers have been dismissed. Some have at- 
tended a summer session of the normal school opened 
near San Juan, and many of the new teachers have been 
there a year or longer. Their personal appearance has 
also improved decidedly. The glaring combinations of 
gorgeous colors are less frequent. Their dresses are 
cleaner and their hair better combed. The children, too, 
have improved in looks. They have cleaner hands and 
faces, and smoother hair. Monday mornings they come 
with everything freshly starched and ironed. As soon 
as they reach home they change their clothes so as to be 
clean for the next day. Sometimes I have hardly rec- 
ognized a child half an hour after school closed, so great 
was the transformation. In the country most of the 
children enter barefooted, but in the city hardly one will 
go without shoes and stockings, altho they may be so 
torn as to hardly stay on. On rainy days they carry 
them in their hands to the corner or perhaps even to the 
door and then put them on before entering. 

The children are anxious to learn, and nearly every school 
has a long list of applicants awaiting admission. They 
are the happiest in the school and rarely wish to remain at 
home. There they have no playthings, noamusements. It 
is only work and taking care of younger children even when 
they themselves are not much more than babies. Some- 
times the teachers let them take home the school books 
and then they are very happy. They study by their one 
poor candle or small lamp and read the stories out loud to 
the older members of the family. 

When we came here they knew no songs except a few 


hymns. Now nearly all the schools assemble in the court- 
yard in the morning to sing for ten or fifteen minutes. 
They know the American national hymns, “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Columbia, Gem of the Ocean,” 
“Battle Hymn of the, Republic,” etc., besides several 
pretty school songsin Spanish. They teach these to their 
milies, and almost any evening in the still air can be 
heard the sweet strains. : 

Altho there is still considerable noise in the school- 
rooms it is all of one kind—with the mouth. It is not so 
often conversation; but they think with their mouths, 
study with them, read with them, write with them, and 
walk with them. In fact, nothing is done without vocal- 
ization. That is the only difficulty that the American 
teacher has to overcome. Otherwise they are passive 
enough. In these three years I have scarcely seen a 
child delibrately do something to set all the room laugh- 
ing as our American children are so prone todo. At 
recess they walk and talk, but there is little running and 
hard play like tag or hide-and-seek. 

They learn to read and write quickly, but are poor in 
arithmetic or in anything that requires thinking. They 
are very proud of their English vocabulary and like to 
display their knowledge before Americans. They teach 
English also in their homes. 

On Washington’s birthday, Flag day, and Christmas 
the schools have public exercises with songs and drills. 
The children take great interest in these, as do also a 
great part of the people. In the smaller towns the ex- 
ercises are often held in the park, while in the cities the 
theater has been secured. 

The children are usually very fond of their American 
teachers and come with gifts of flowers and fruits. I 
think the greatest hope of the country ever acquiring a 
truly friendly feeling for us liesin the children who have 
American teachers, and in their influence in their 
homes. MAUDE C. HILL. 
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President Backus, of Packer institute, says that girls 
who enter that institution from the public schools are 
lacking in inventive power. They do exactly what they 
are told to do, but cannot originate anything. This, he 
thinks, is caused by too many examinations. 

A similar fact is noted at the college settlement in 
Rivington street. In the annual report of that institu- 
tion there is a complaint that the large classes necessitate 
so much self-repression on the part of the pupils that it 
takes a long time after school is over for the children to 
get out of the habit of it. 





Those who have not yet secureda copy of the N. E. A. 
report for 1902 should send $2.00 to Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, at Winona, Minn. It contains the papers and 
discussions of the Minneapolis convention. The list of 
members, covering one hundred of the thousand pages, 
has representatives of every state, territory, and insular 
possession of the United States. There are also names 
of members in most of the European and South American 
states and one each in Australia and Japan. 





The meeting of the Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion seems to have been a great success. We note many 
of the really great men the state seems to have in abun- 
dance, were there. Prof. D. L. Kiehle presented, most 
ably, a subject to which THE JOURNAL has frequently called 
attention—“ Non-Resident University Study for Teach- 
ers.” Prof. W. F. Phelps presented “The Best Method 
of Providing for Support by the Teacher after the Close 
of the Wage-Earning Period,” which aroused most earn- 
est attention. It was a recommendation to purchase an- 
nuities in a strong insurance company, paying in install- 
ments. Professor Phelps is now eighty years of age and 
is able to survey the field thru which the teacher moves, 
and his advice cannot but be valuable. 
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Dr. Skinner Wins. 


A bill has been introduced into the 
New York legislature to give the super- 
intendent of public instruction power to 
pay the tuition fees of non-resident pu- 
pils in academic departments of public 
schools. The act says in regard to the 
distribution of the free school fund by 
the superintendents: 

‘“‘From the remainder he shall pay to 
those schools employing three or more 
teachers certifi In accordance with 
regulations established by him, having a 
course of study approved by him and ad- 
mitting without the payment of tuition to 
their academic department non-resident 
pupils from schools not maintaining an 
academic department, according to regu- 
lations established by him, tuition at the 
rate of $20 a year for at least thirty-two 
weeks, or a proportionate amount for a 
shorter period of attendance, not less than 
eight weeks for each such non-resident 
pupil in such academic department, which 
amount shall be by him deducted from 
and paid by proper warrant out of the 
free school fund.’’ 


Bible Reading Permissible. 


LINCOLN, NEB. —The Supreme Court, in 
an opinion by Chief Justice Sullivan, has 
declared the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools of Nebraska permissible so 
long as it does not take the form of sec- 
tarian instruction. This is a practical 
reversal of a previous decision by the 
same court. 


An Educational Government. 

The annual message of the governor of 
Tennessee gives considerable attention 
to the subject of education in that state. 
He says in part: 

‘The public school affords the only ed- 
ucation that a large per cent. of our peo- 
ple in this age can ever get.”’ 

In this connection the fact comes to 
our attention that the rural schools re- 
quire great attention. By reason of 
sparse settlement, remoteness from cen- 
ters of population, and other causes, the 
rural schools are not kept open half the 
year. The student cannot be thoroly 
classified, inefficient teachers are em- 
ployed, and unsatisfactory results follow. 

At the very foundation of common 
school education lies the question of cheap 
text-books. The system of uniform text- 
books thruout the state has resulted in a 
great saving to the people of the state, 
improvement in the books used, and of 
incalculable advantage to the cause of 
common school education. 

One of the ills of the public schools is 
dividing the counties into too small dis- 
tricts. Appropriate legislation should 
prevent this. 

The report recommends besides: the 
enactment of such laws as will inaugu- 
rate, wherever it is possible, manual 
training and industrial education as a 
part of ourcommon school system. There 
should be ‘‘ such change in the law as will 
authorize and require an extension of in- 
dustrial education and manual training 
in the Deaf and Dumb school.’’ 

It also urges the establishment of a 
school of technology in the state. 


Higher Commercial Education. 


The first national conference of those 
interested in higher commercial education 
will be held in Ann Arbor, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, February 5, 6, and 
7. The convention is to be held under 
the auspices of the Michigan Political 
Science Association. 

The three subjects which have occa- 
sioned the greatest embarrassment in or- 
ganizing university courses in higher com- 
mercial education have been made the 
topics for three of the sessions. At the 
Friday morning session ‘‘ The Relation of 
Commercial ucation to the General 


Educational System and-to Industrial Or- 
anizations outside the Universities ’’ will 
discussed; Friday afternoon ‘‘ The 
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Educational Requirements of Practical 
Business Life, so far as they may be met 
by University Instruction,’’ will claim 
attention, and Friday evening ‘‘The Ex- 
tent to which and the Manner in which 
Students of Commerce should study 
Science ’’ will be considered. 

The list of speakers includes: President 
James, of Northwestern university; Prin. 
Chesman A. Herrick, of the Central 
High school of Philadelphia; James EF. 
Dill, of New York; Prof. Robert H. 
Thurston, of Cornell university; Dr. 
George M. Fisk, University of Illinois; 
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immense educational system of New 
York, this conference committee has re- 
quested of the N. Y. St. Louis commis- 
sion the immediate appointment of a per- 
manent director of the educational ex- 
hibit and at gry — of re _ 
appropriation for the purpose of makin 

a pans oi educational exhibit. Altho 
the appropriation so far is only $100,000, 
it is hoped that the legislature may be in- 
duced to increase this amount to: at least 
$400,000. The following is a tentative 
estimate of the expenditures for the edu- 
cational exhibit, onthe basis of receiving 


Dr. Henry R. Hatfield, University of Chi- $20,000 


cago; Prof. Parke Schoch, Drexel Insti- 
tute, and Prof. Joseph F. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of New York. 


A Spelling Bee. 

BRIDGETON, N. J.—The rival towns of 
Cumberland county, Bridgeton, and Mill- 
ville, are preparing for their annual spell- 
ing bee. The cup, now held by Bridge- 
ton, isthe trophy. Individual prizes of 
$10 and $5 are given the star spellers. A 
live rooster is given as a consolation 
prize to the first unlucky speller. The 
excitement of this annual match is tre- 
mendous. This year, as both towns have 
lost their star spellers, a desperate search 
is being made for new material to fill 
their places. 


Education Discussed at Lehigh 
Dinner. 


At the annual dinner of the alumni of 
Lehigh university the general topic of 
discussion was, ‘‘ Do Modern Educational 
Methods Meet the Demands of the 
Times?’’ The speakers were the Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Rainsford, Prof. John B. 
Clark, of Columbia _ university, Pres. 
Alexander C. Humphreys, of Stevens 
institute, Hoboken, N.J.; Pres. Thomas 
M. Drown, of Lehigh university, Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, Professor Langdon 
C. Stewardson, of Lehigh, Wi'liam C. 
Redfiield, commissioner of public works 
of Brooklyn, and Samuel B. Donnelly, of 
the board of education. 

Dr. Rainsford declared that our educa- 
tional institutions are the cure for all 
labor evils. 

Dr. Brown said the only solution of the 
cducational problem, the = of 
giving great enthusiasm and inspiration 
to the pupil, must be found in the multi- 

lication of laboratories and seminaries. 
t is only in the personal contact, he con- 
cluded, of the teacher and the pupil that 
the greatest advantage is to be derived. 

Dr. Leipziger complained of the fact 
that women predominate so greatly in 
the teaching force of the country. He 
said the highest paid man in the common 
school system of the United States is the 
superintendent of public schools of New 
York city, who receives $8,000 a year. 


N. Y. State Exhibit of Education. 


Education is given the place of honor 
at St. Louis in the classification of ex- 
hibits, the theory of the classification be- 
ing that the source of all progress is edu- 
cation. Many of the states have already 
begun the work of preparing their educa- 
tional exhibit. 

In New York a conference committee 
on the state’s educational exhibit has 
beén appointed consisting of representa- 
tives of prominent institutions and asso- 
ciations; they are Dr. Taylor, of the 
University of the State of New York; 
Arthur M. Wright, of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction; Supt. Frank 
D. Boynton, of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Calvin Edwards, of the School 
Boards’ Association; Supt. Andrew W. 
Edson, of the Council of School Superin- 
tendents; Prin. Myron T. Scudder, of the 
Normal Principals’ Council; Prin. F. S. 
Fosdick, of the Associated Academic 
Principals’ Association; Prin. George 
Walden, of the Grammar Schools Princi- 

Is’ Association;-and: Professor Schmitz, 
of the Science Teachers’ Association. 

In order that justice may be done the 





Installation $2,000 
Salary of secretary, stenographer, 


and experts, May 1, 1903 to May 
1, 1904 


; 3,000 
Expenses of Conference Com. 1,000 
Freight, cartage, and express 1,000 
Telegrams and postage 500 
Printing and stationary 2,000 
Maintenance, including salaries 4,000 
Labor and material 1,500 
Historical publications 3,000 
Miscellaneous 2,000 

$20,000 


Death from Over-Study. 
ANN ARBOR, MICcH.—C. Herbert Orr, a 
student in the department of engineerin; 
of the University of Michigan, died sud- 
denly on January 25 from the effects of 
excessive study. He had been studyin 
for the eg | examinations unti 
three o’clock in the morning. Death 
was caused by the bursting of an artery 
from an excess of blood in the head. 


Memorial Days in New York. 


State Supt. Charles R. Skinner has 
issued a circular calling attention to the 
following memorial days: 

Within the next four weeks will occur 
the birthdays of three illustrious presi- 
dents—William McKinley, January 29; 
Abraham Lincoln, February 12, and 
George Washington, February 22. These 
names are inseparably woven into Amer- 
ican history in those periods usually con- 
sidered as having the most important 
bearing upon our national life. 

‘I, therefore, recommend that in all 
our public schools exercises be held com- 
memorative of their distinguished lives 
and services.”’ 


A New Teachers’ Union. 

MURPHYSBORO, ILL.—The permanent 
organization of a school teachers’ union 
was effected on January 17 by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: S. J. Sho- 
maker, president; E. H. pag vice- 
president; H. A. Keeley, recording secre- 
tary; Gertrude Stephens, treasurer. The 
membership is about forty, including all 
of the teachers of Murphysboro. 


A School Board Lobby. 

The Indiana Association of School 
Boards has begun a movement toward 
raising money for school purposes, which 
seems more like a fund to pay for a lobby 
in the legislature. A letter has been is- 
sued which reads in part as follows: 

To the Members of the Board of Educa- 
tion: 

Gentlemen:—At the second annual 
meeting of the Indiana Association of 
School Boards, held in Indianapolis, No- 
vember 18-21, it was decided to appoint a 
committee on legislation, whose duty it 
will be to attend the coming session of 
the state legislature and do all in their 
power to have passed a revenue bill to 
enable school boards to raise funds to 
build and equip schoo] buildings, and 
other legislation as may be deemed neces- 


sary. , 

To defray the expenses of this commit- 
tee it was decided to request that all 
school boards in Indiana appropriate $5 
each to a fund for this purpose. 
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New York City. 


The Council of New York university, 
its Woman’s advisory committee, and the 
faculty and students of the school of 
pedagogy, have united in a movement in 

onor of Dr. Edward R. Shaw, the 
former dean of the school, who has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Rochester. A large meeting was held on 
January 24 to start the movement for 
a memorial. A committee of twenty 
was appointed to collect funds and ar- 
range for a public testimonial. 


A complimentary dinner was given to 
J. Edward Swanstrom, formerly presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn board of education, 
on January 17, by representatives of the 
educational interests of the borough. 


Mr. Swanstrom spoke of the desirabil- 
ity of borough control of the schools. 
‘* At present,’’ he said, ‘‘ The local school 
boards are practically without power. 
They should either be trusted with suffi- 
cient authority to enable them to remedy 
such evils as school boards may properly 
take cognizance of, or be abolished alto- 
gether.”’ 


The cooking teachers will be required, 
after February 1, to teach two classes in 
the forenoon and one in the afternoon. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has an- 
nounced that schools where the number 
of pupils certified for graduation is less 
than seventy per cent. of the graduating 
classes will be the subject of special in- 
vestigation. 


A joint committee, representing three 
committees of the board of education— 
high schools, sites, and buildings— have 

iven a hearing to representatives from 

latbush and the eastern district of 
Brooklyn, concerning the erection of high 
schools in their respective districts. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has sent 
out application blanks for those desiring 
immediate situations in the evening play 
centers. Candidates must possess one of 
the following qualifications: 

(a) The holding of a license as substi- 
tute teacher or of a higher license. 

(b) Graduation from a college or high 
school. 

_(c) Successful experience as such as- 
sistant for a summer period of at least 
six weeks in day public playgrounds in 
New York city. 

_(d) Successful experience as such as- 
sistant for a period of at: least thirteen 
weeks in New York city evening play 
centers. 

_ (e) The pursuit of undergraduate study 
in New York city colleges for at least two 
years, provided the applicant has attained 
the age of twenty, and evidences special 
aptitude for the direction of children at 


ay. 
(f) Experience as an assistant in an 
organized play center or neighborhood 
settlement club, the time of such service 
and the character of the experience to be 
satisfactory to the board of examiners. 


The board of examinérs have decided 
that if a candidate for a license takes a 
second examination to raise her percen- 
tage, and fails entirely at the second ex- 
amination, her first mark will be retained; 
if she gains a higher mark she will have 
that, but if she obtainsa lower mark, 
which nevertheless passes her, she will 
get the lower mark. 


The library of Teachers college has just 
received a collection of valuable bookson 
Education in the Argentine Republic. 


The officers and teachers of the Hor- 
ace Mann school are holding a series of 
receptions to meet the parents of the 
pupils. 

Two classes in typewriting were re- 

‘cently opened in the New York evenin 
high school for men, West Forty-sixth 
street, and were filled to the limit on the 


first night. Several applicants have been 
placed on the waiting list. A practical 


-compliment is paid to this school by the 


number of applications from business 
houses for office help and other workers. 


During January Mr. Clarence T. Steele 
has delivered his interesting lecture on 
the ‘‘Origin and Development of the 
Part-Song,’’ three times in connection 
with the public school free lecture course. 
The lecture is illustrated with the aid of 
an excellent quartet and has been de- 
livered in Maabetten: and Brooklyn fre- 
quently during the last two seasons to 
large and appreciative audiences. Mr. 
Steele intends to introduce a new lecture 
in the course next month on the ‘‘ Art 
of Sight-Singing,’’ illustrated by a stere- 
opticon. 


The second semester of this academic 
year at Columbia university will begin 
the work in social and political ethics, 
made possible by persons interested in 
civic betterment. Prof. Felix Adler, the 
incumbent of the new chair, has arranged 
his course for graduate students only. 
He will discuss first the ‘fundamental 
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the ability or capacity of Mr. Stitt, on 
the ground that in the opinion of this 
committee it is desirable at this time 
time that a woman be nominated for the 
position of district superintendent. 

This is the first time that the board of 
superintendents and the leaders of the 
board of education have been at odds on 
any important issue. 

he whole action seems to be the re- 
sult of President Burlingham’s desire for 
a woman in the position. Nothing in the 
whole discussion reflects at all upon Dr. 
Stitt’s character or ability. It is simply 
a question of man versus woman. 

he women principals’ associations in 
Manhattan, Bronx, and in Brooklyn have 
unanimously endorsed the idea of awoman 
superintendent. The resolutions of the 
Manhattan body were as follows: 

Whereas, In the public schools of the 
city of New York one-half the pupils are 
girls and nine-tenths of the teachers are 
women; and 

Whereas, Women have already demon- 
strated their efficiency as teachers, their 
high attainments in scholarship, their 
administrative ability as principals and 
their fitness for supervisory work when 
it has been intrusted to them; therefore, 


problems which concern the science of be it 


ethics generally, then he will review the 
chief heads of pao morality, and fin- 
ally will treat of political ethics. 


_ Miss Ellen A. Richards, one of the chem- 
ists of the Massachusetts state board of 
health and a lecturer in domestic science 
at Teachers college and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has ar- 
ranged an exhibit in model housekeeping 
in the educational museum of Teachers 
college. 


A new course in Coptic is to be given 
at Columbia university by Prof. John 
Dyneley Prince, formerly of New York 
university. Instruction is now given in 
forty-three different languages at the 
university, Russian and Japanese ‘being 
the only important modern languages in 
which courses are not offered. 


Many teachers are working to promote 
the success of the monster euchre to 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on February 
9 for the benefit of the Catholic Summer 
School of America. Preparations have 
been made for 1,782 players. _- 

Among those interested are the follow- 
i. principals: 

enry J. Heidenis, P. S. 82, Manhat- 


tan; Mary A. Curtis, P. S. 133, Bronx; 


“Monica Ryan, P. 8.77, Queens; Kiizabeth 


C. O’Rourke, P. S. 32, Manhattan. 
For a Social Center. 


An exhibition of the pupils’ work and ° 


a mothers’ meeting was held, at P. S. 
No. 168 on January 22, under the charge 
Dist. Supt. Edward D. Farrell. This 
school is ina new building on the East side. 
Dr. Sophie Scheel spoke concerning 
woman’s duty to the governmert. The 
Rev. Robert E. Paddock said that ‘he 
wished the mothers might cultivate re- 


‘sponsibility for the neighborhood as well 


as bring up their own children to be 
good citizens. 
create a sentiment for the using of the 
school buildings in the evening as well as 
in the daytime, as reading-rooms and re- 
creation places. 


Dr. Stitt Not Yet Elected. 


The executive committee of the board 
of education has created considerable 
comment by refusing to endurse the 
nomination of the board of superinten- 
dents of Dr. E. W. Stitt for the position 
of district superintendent. This, action 
was taken in the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this committee recom- 
mend to the board of education that the 
nomination of Edward W. Stitt for the 
position of district superintendent be re- 


‘spectfully referred back to the board of 


superintendents, without reflecting upon 


speakers. 
He wished they might ' 


i 
Resolved, That we, the Association of 
Women Principals of Public Schools of 
New York city, favor the appointment 
of women to positions as school superin- 
tendents, and we urge the board of edu- 
cation to fill the existing vacancy in the 
corps of district superintendents by the 
appointment of a woman. 


Progress of Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


A regular meeting of the board of* di- 
rectors and delegates of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association was held on 
January 20. It was announced that a plan 
is being worked out for the retirement 
ona pension of teachers who have become 
incapacitated in the service for further 
work. The board decided to encourage a 
careful organization of the district com- 
mittees in order to carry out the work of 


be the associatiun to the best advantage and 


to ensure economy of time and labor. It 
was decided to inaugurate the custom of 
holding an annual dinner. The club-house 
committee announced that about $5,000 
has been definitely subscribed and that a 
large number of indefinite pledges have 
been received. The committee suggested 
that if each.member of ‘the association 
pledged one percent. of his salary for the 
next three years a sum necessary to start 
the house would be secured. 


Defects. 

The monthly dinner of the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association of New York on January 
‘17 was attended by about 200 persons. 
Chancellor McCracken, of New. York uni- 
versity, Prof. A. M. Wright, deputy 


‘state superintendent of ‘schools, Dr. 


-Walter L.: Hervey, Prof. F. R. Hutton, 


‘dean of the School of Applied Sciences at 


Columbia university, District Supt. Dar- 
win L. Bardwell, and others were . the 

Mr. Wright complained of a lack of 
thoroness in the training given in the 
schools. ‘‘Of 5,800 who took an exam- 
ination in arithmetic for teachers’ certi- 
ficates,’’ he said, ‘‘only one per cent. 
passed; of 6,000 who were examined: in 
geography, only four per cent. were suc- 
cessful; and in American history all but 
nine per cant. of 3,000 candidates failed:’’ 

“‘The great lack in the schools,’’ Dr. 
Hervey said, ‘‘is that there is not enough 
todo. The children should be organized 
to do things. The best teacher is not the 
one who does the things, but the one who 
gets the pupils to do them.”’ 





Teachers Who Are Students 
of education and who want to keep up with the 
educational pacceses will find a full record of 
important educational events in THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL —Aav. 
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The Club Project. 


The committee on the ~~ club- 
house for the New York City Teachers’ 
Association has been informed that the 
teachers do not understand the project. 
The proposition to form a club is a move- 
ment to raise the profession of teaching 
in the eyes of people at large to a level 
with other professions. A strong teach- 
ers’ club will go far to accomplishing 
this object. This being understood, it 
seems strange that the teachers are not 
more enthusiastic and have not informed 
themselves thoroly on the subject. 

The clubhouse would furnish a central 
place where all teachers could meet for 
social and professional purposes. It would 
furnish a suitable place for holding edu- 
cational meetings, small club and com- 
mittee meetings. The proposed refer- 
ence library would also be of valuable 
assistance to numerous teachers. 

The complaint is often heard that 
teachers do not meet enough people. 
This club would be a tremendous factor 
in removing this cause for criticism. 

Teachers’ clubs in other cities serve a 
useful and helpful purpose and it seems 
unaccountable that the teachers of the 
city should not realize the advantages 
which would accrue to them by the es- 
tablishment of one in New York. 

The proposition of the association com- 
mittee on the club-house, that the teach- 
ers pledge themselves to contribute one 
per cent. of their salary for the next 
three years to the building fund, appears 
to be a suggestion worthy of onal oe 
sideration. 


A Mischievous Rule. 


The recent order of the trustees of Co- 
lumbia university, making the holders of 
scholarships and fellowships in the uni- 
versity liable to act as proctors or watch- 
ers in the entrance, mid-year, and final 
examinations, has aroused itation 
among the students. They comely look 
upon the rule with disfavor. The under- 
graduate daily paper says: 

*‘It would be rather hard fora man 
who lacked means to give up a scholar- 
ship or a fellowship, but it seems to us 
that if the rule is enforced such a course 
would be preferable to spying upon one’s 


friends.”’ 
Still At It. 


In the suit brought by the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, the Class Teach- 
ers’ Organizatio and Jeannette Baum, 
against the board of education and City 
Superintendent Maxwell, Justice Gaynor 
has issued an order directing the defend- 
ants to show cause why a peremptory 
writ of 1 us should not be issued 
compelling Dr. Maxwell to prepare a list 
of oF yen licensed to teach in the 
seve roy ow prior to January 1, 1902, 
and to file the same in his office. It is 
also sought to compel him to place on the 
list of those granted promotion licenses, 
all persons holding licenses equivalent, 
however they ae be designated. The 
effect of this would be to give to all old 
licenses of Brooklyn issued prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1898, all the value they ever had. 
This would invalidate several recent 
by-laws. The test case is that of Miss 
Baum who has .y in the fifth - 
a Hy in P. S. No. 18 in Brook- 
lyn for nineteen years. She was pro- 
moted to the fourth grammar grade, but 
has not received the increased salary. 
She alleges that the city superintendent 
has informed her that the reason of this 
is that, under the by-laws of the board 
of education adopted in September, 1902, 
she is not eligible to promotion. 





Well Worth Considering 


is the fact that Tar Scaoon JouRNAL is read by 
most intelligeat and progressive people, who 
obtain and hold their positions by virtue ot their 
intellectual .ompetence. Adv. 
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Chicago Doings. 


The reports of the normal extension 
work in Chicago show that 1,524 differ- 
ent teachers have availed themselves, 
during the past term, of the opportun- 
itv for study which these classes have 
offered. 


Superintendent Cooley’s Report. 


The annual report of Supt. E.G.Cooley, 
of the Chicago schools, includes a large 
number of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the school system of the city. 
He advises the raising of the professonal 
standard of the teachers by converting 
the normal school into ateachers college, 
the establishment of a commercial high 
school, the erection of manual training 
schools on the north and south sides of 
the city, the institution of technical 
courses in every high school, a summer 
course at the normal school, free to 
Chicago teachers, and more facilities for 
physical culture. He also endorses the 
work in the city kindergartens, and rec- 
ommends that their capacity be doubled 
by opening the school-rooms, both fore- 
noon and afternoon. 


The Injunction. 


The Chicago board of education has 
filed its answer in the teachers’ tax 
injunction case and Judge Tuley has set 
the hearing on the preliminary injunction 
for February 10. In its answer the board 
of education denies that $218,638 ought 
to be — to the payment for educa- 
tion in the year 1900. The answer further 
denies the claims of the teachers as a 
whole. It says, also, that the teachers 
were elected on-June 26, 1901, accepting 
their elections knowing that the salaries 
for the fiscal year, 1901, had been fixed 
Feb. 20, 1901, and were not entitled to 
more than the rates fixed at that time. 


Legislation for Chicago. 


At the present session of the [Illinois 
legislature various attempts are to be 
made to pass some law to regulate the 
school system of Chicago. The attempt 
is to divorce the public school system from 
politics. Led by the Civic Federation the 
persons behind the plan will have a bill 
introduced, the purport of the measure 
being to put into the statutes of the state 
what the Chicago board of education has 
enacted in its by-laws. These provide for 
expert control of both the business and 
educational departments of the public 
schools and the complete elimination of 
political influence in the matter of ap- 
pointments, making merit alone the de- 
termining factor in all branches of the 
school service. 

The principal features of the measure 
are: 

It reduces the number of members of 
the school board from twenty-one to nine, 
to be appointed by the mayor. 

Ite — the powers of the superin- 
tendent of schools and gives him author- 
ity to employ and discharge all principals 
and teachers. , 

The superintendent is to serve a pro- 
bationary term of two years and then is 
to be appointed for five years. It creates 
the position of business manager, who 
will have charge of the business affairs 
of the schools. ' 

This bill is op by many of the Chi- 
i pers, the Teachers’ Federation, 
and the Federation of Labor on the 
ground that the bill is vicious, that it 
proposes to take the control of the public 
schools of Chicago away from the people 
of the city and vest it in the state legis- 
lature. 

Miss Margaret Haley, of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, opposes the bill on 
the following grounds: Because it gives 
autocratic power to the superintedent; 
fails to provide revenue for contemplated 
extension; proposes to take the control 


of the public schools from the people and 
give it to the legislature; fails to recog- 
nize the teachers in the discussion of dis- 
ciplinary and educational matters; fails 
to protect the tenure of office of teachers 
by providing a trial after charges have 
been made, and fails to protect the sala- 
ries of teachers. 


What Stories ? 


Mrs. W. D. McClintock, of the depart- 
ment of English of Chicago university, 
in an addréss before the Octavius Club, 
on January 17, condemned time-honored 
stories. Her subject was ‘‘The Best 
Story for the Child.’’ She said in i: 
‘* Many of the folk-tales read to children 
are immoral. There is a moral squint to 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ and in ‘Blue 
Beard.’ Such stories should not be read 
to children. 

‘‘Stories in which men’s heads are cut 
off are not so bad for children because the 
child has no idea of what it means to cut 
off a man’s head, but stories in which 
people steal and are dishonest or disobedi- 
ent are injurious to a child’s morals. 

‘Children should not be permitted to 
read before they are twelve. Until they 
attain that age they should be read to 
as the process of reading is so laborious 
that the story and the idea and the moral 
carried with it are lost. The child is so 
occupied with each tree that it ignores 
the forest. 

‘“‘Then, when a child is read to, the 
material should be notable as is found in 
the glorious hospitality of the Greeks. 


aie = og, scheme for a child’s reading 
would be: 

2-7 years.—Fairy tales without moral 
squint. 


7-9, —Stories such as ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 


9-10.—‘‘Robin Hood” tales, animal 
stories. : 
10-12.—Stories of ancient Greek he- 


roes. 
13-14.—One play, such as ‘‘The Mer- 
omg of Venice,’’ and a novel, as, ‘‘ Ivan- 
oe. ? 


Principals’ Committees. 


For the purpose of bringing about more 
systematic and uniform work in the dif- 
ferent schools of Chicago, Superintendent 
Cooley has organized the entire force of 
school principals into twelve committees. 
He has selected the chairmen of these 
committees, and these chairmen have se- 
lected from the list of prin*ipals such 
persons as they deemed best fitted to as- 
sist them in carrying out the special work 
of the several committees, every princi- 
pal in the ry f being assigned a place on 
some one of these twelve committees. 

The superintendent meets the twelve 
chairmen of the committees on the first 
Monday evening of each month, and dis- 
cusses with them the plans for future 
meetings of the association. 

Each committee has a special subject 
to investigate and discuss, and it is ex- 
pected that some of the reports will be 
put into form for permanent use and 
eventually published. 

The chairmen of the committees and 
their subjects are as follows: Geography, 
R. M. Hitch, Calhoun school; Lan e, 
Agnes M. Hardinge, Alcott school; Mu- 
sic, William M. Lawrence, Ray school; 
Nature Study, N. A. Harvey, Norm 
school; Manual T ining and Drawing, H. 
S. Tibbitts, Spry school; Supplemental 
Work, M. Elizabeth Farson, Libby 
school; Discipline and School Manage- 
ment, W. J. Bartholf, Von Humboldt 
school; Relations of High Schools and 
Elementary Schools, B. F. Buck, Lake 
View High school; Original Efforts of 
Pupils, G. A. Osinga, Otis school; Office 
Work of the Principal, William I. Mar- 
shall, Gladstore school. 
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Educational New England. 


Within the past few years Boston has 
spent $5,000,000 for playgrounds and 
school gymnasiums. 

The Massachusetts state grange has 
adopted a resolution demanding more 
attention in the public schools to the 
‘five essentials’’—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, and geography. 

A meeting of the representatives of 
the leading New England schools and 
colleges was held in Cambridge, on Jan- 
uary 17, to consider the Cecil Rhodes 
scholarships. : 


President Eliot, of Harvard university, 
addressed the Collegiate Alumnz Associ- 
ation of Buffalo on January 21 on ‘‘ What 
the Public Schools Shuuld Do for Chil- 
dren.’’ He said: 

‘« An important function of the teacher, 
which is seldom seen in the public schools, 
is the helping forward of the brightest 
children. Schools tend to become ma- 
chines; the pace is a medium one with an 
average product. This is a hideous injury 
to bright children—the compelling them 
never to do their best. One can hardly 
doa greater injury to a human mind than 
that.’’ 

Dr. Edward F. Buchner, of Clark uni- 
uersity, Worcester, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of pedagogy, in the 
University of Alabama, made vacant by 
the recent death of Prof. Jacob Forney. 
Professor Buchner has been connected 
with Yale and New York universities as 
a teacher of pedagogy and psychology. 


Instruction in dancing is to be given at 
Yale as one of the nasium courses. 
It is to be introduced by Dr. William G. 
Anderson who is convinced that clog, jig, 
and reel dancing is one of the surest 
methods of acquiring ease and grace of 
motion as well as a valuable physical 
culture exercise. It will be taught as a 


art of the required work in gymnastics $ 


or the freshman class. 


A number of papers have made an- 
nouncements recent: 4 of the receiving of 
the kaiser’s gift to Harvard. Thecollec- 
tion has not arrived as yet and is not ex- 
pected for some time. 

President Hadley, of Yale, will deliver 
an address at the dedication of the new 


university on Janu 28. His subject 
will be ‘‘The Place of the Professional 
School in the Modern University.’’ 


President Faunce, of Brown university, 
does not consider it desirable to send high 
school graduates to a foreign country to 
be educated. He believes that only grad- 
uates of the higher institutions should be 
eligible for the Rhodes scholarships. 


President Pritchett, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is to speak 
at the University of Ohio on Februa 
19 on the question: ‘‘Is the College an 
Efficient Institution? ’’ 

The women’s clubs of Massachusetts 
propose to establish a model school in 
Georgia, which, it is hoped, will be the 
beginning of more extended assistance 
given to the campaign against child labor 
in the South. 

BANGOR, ME.—Since 1880 the school 
fund, distributed among the towns of the 
state, has increased from $313.895 to 
$532,204; yet the number of children at- 
tending school has decreased. In 1880 
the number of children of school age in 
the state was 214,274. In 1900 it was 
211,085. In 1880 the state paid toward 
educating each pupil $1.46, while at pres- 
ent it pays $2.52. 

BROCKTON, MASS., is to have a new 
$180,000 high school. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial. 


The committee in charge of the selec- 
tion of a memorial to Alice Freeman 
Palmer has issued an invitation for co- 
operation and voluntary contributions for 
the following objects, suggested as both 
appropriate and permanently useful: An 
endowment of the presidency of Welles- 
—— e, $150,000. 

he enlargement of the Alice Freeman 
Palmer scholarship at Wellesley college, 


20,000. 
A fellowship fund to be administered 
by the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 


$30,000. 

Twelve scholarships of $6,000 each in 
as many institutions, partly separate col- 
leges for women, partly co-educational 
institutions, $72,000. 

A a at Wellesley college of 
social science and home economics, $o,- 


professional building at Northwestern 000 
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_ A fund at Radcliffe college for ne 
ing instruction in education, $50,000. 

our scholarships at Wellesley college, 
to be held by graduates of any Massa- 
chusetts normal schools selected, one 
every year, by the state board of educa- 
tion, $25,000. 

A contribution to the new buildings of 
the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain, $15,000. 

. Portra‘ts or busts with tablets, at Mich- 
igan university, Chicago university, Wel- 
lesley college, Bradford academy, the 
Massachusetts board of education and 


TY the Massa husetts normal schools at 


ee, Lowell, and Hyannis $13,- 


These memorials require a total of 
$425,000, and any sum received in excess 
of this will be used for a memorial build- 
ing at Wellesley. 

he committee consists of President 
Eliot, of Harvard, ex-Governor Crane, 
of Massachusetts, Pauline Agassiz Shaw, 
President Tucker, of Dartmouth, and 
Richard Watson Gilder. 





Just 3 or 4 Lines. 


Father Peter Yorke, of San Francisco, 
has been nominated as a regent of the 
University of California. 


The women of Utah are trying to have 
a law passed making the kindergarten a 
part of the public school system of the 
state. 

AKRON, OHIO.—Buchtel college will 
> a chemical laboratory to cost $40,- 


A bill has been introduced in the Kan- 
sas legislature to establish training 
schools for servants. 

The Rev. Dr. Langdon C. Stewardson, 
chaplain and professor of philosophy at 
Lehigh university, has been elected 
president of Hobart college. 

SCRANTON, Pa.—A member of the 
school board has introduced a resolution 
to abolish clay modeling in the schools on 
the ground that it is unsanitary. , 





Who Read the Journal? 


Persons who are paid regular salaries and 
who have brains to spend them = Ose 
who have things to sell that are worth buying 
will do well to advertise them in THE ScuooL 
JOUBNAL.—Adv. 





INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


By WILLIAM C. STEVENS. Vniv. of Kansas 
This new text for high schools and colleges presents the best features of modern courses in 


botany, with full laboratory directions. 


The method is consistently inductive, all the recom- 


mendations of the Committee of the N. E. A. on College Entrance Requirements are complied 


with, and an unusual amount of space is devoted to common flowering plants. 


make the book much the best text now available. 


With Key and Flora. 


DR, C. H. CLARK, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter: ‘It is in my opinion the best 
Botany yet published.” 


DR. D. M. MOTTIER, University of 
Indiana: ‘‘By far the best of the ele- 
mentary books on botany now on the 
market.”’ 


DR. RODNEY H. TRUE, Plant Physi- 
ologist, Dept. of Agr., Washington, 
D. C.: “A strong book on modern 
lines and a good exposition of elemen- 
tary botany as now understood.”’ 


576 pages. 
Without Key and Flora. 





448 pages. 


PROF. J. H. FAULL, University of 
Toronto: ‘ As an aid in the laboratory 
it is simply crammed full of good sug- 
gestions.”’ 


PROF. W. B. CUMMINGS, University 


of Maine: “ The most attractive book 
of the kind I have seen. I do not hesi- 
tate to give it my unqualified commen- 
dation.”’ 


PROF. A. S. RONELL, Humboldt 


College: ‘‘It is the best text on the 
subject that I have ever seen.”’ 


Fully illustrated. 





These features 


Price, $1.50. 
Price, $1.25. 


J. P. CAMPBELL, University of 


Georgia: ‘‘One of the best combina- 
tions of sound pedagogy with accurate 
science that I have seen.” 


PROF. N. D. DENSEMORE, Beloit 


College: ‘‘1 consider it the best book 
for high schools which I have yet ex- 
amined.”” 


PROF. S. F. CLARKE, Williams 


College: ‘‘An unusually original and 
valuable addition to the list of botani- 
cal text-books.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


poerorxs D.C. HEATH G CO., Publishers cexccr 


BOSTON 
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The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty, 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. ? 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form o 
large, me tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 

reparation, yet I believe I get more and 

tter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges. than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.”’ 





Recent Deaths. 


NorwicuH, Conn.—Mrs. Lafayette S. 
Foster, wife of the late senator, Lafay- 


ette S. Foster, died at her home on Jan-: 


uary 20. By her death $60,000 is made 
available for the use of Yale university. 
The Foster residence is left to Norwich 
Free academy.; 


The Rev. Joseph R. Wilson, the father 
of President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton university, died at Princeton on Jan- 


— 21. 

e was formerly a professor of theol- 
ogy in the Hampden-Sidney college, Vir- 
= and at the Columbia, S. C., Theo- 
ogical ay oy A For the last thirty 
ears he has been connected with the 
resbyterian Assembly of the South. 


Prof. C. M. Hall, of the department of 
geology of the North Dakota Agricultural 
a died on January 22, after ashort 
illoess. 


The Rev. Dr. James Hale Mason Knox, 


ex-president of Lafayette college, Easton, 
Penn., died in Baltimore, on January 21. 
Dr. Knox was educated at Columbia uni- 
versity, graduating in 1841. He served 
as pastor of several Dutch Reformed 
churches until 1883, when he was elected 
ey erp of Lafayette college, a position 
e held until 1890. 


Quintin Hogg, founder and president 
of the London Polytechnic institute and 
editor of the Polytechnic Magazine, died 
on January 17. 
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Here and There. 


Oxford university has joined the num- 
ber of higher institutions of learning ask- 
ing for money. The Bodleian library 
needs over 45,000 to make room for its 
increasing store of books. It also needs 
money for new books, because, under 
present conditions, it is impossible for a 
student in the scientific study of European 
history to do work there for lack of ma- 
terial. The university museum and gal- 
leries need money for new cases. Money 
is wanted for a mechanical laboratory 
and to create an engineering department. 
The sum of $75,000 is wanted to create a 
physical laboratory and new buildings are 
needed for classrooms. It is also desira- 
ble that a professorship in Assyrian be 
established. 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Altho co-ed- 
ucation has been endorsed by the trustees 
of the Rutgers College Preparatory school 
the boys of the institution object to it. 
The girls are barred from competing for 
the prizes or taking any of the scientific 
honors. Now they are excluded from the 
social life of the school and are not per- 
mitted to take part in the class elections. 


President Eliot, of Harvard university, 
said, in the course of his remarks to 
1,500 Buffalo school children on January 


f 21: ‘‘I believe that long hours and hard 


work are best for every man. Work is 
the foundation of civilization and work 
makes nations as it doesindividuals. No 
man can work too hard or hours too lon 

if his health will permit. In spite o 

the criticism of my remark that ‘a scab 
is a hero’ I still see nothing wrong in the 
remark.”’ 

The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy is 
conducting teachers’ classes in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Art, Browning, Span- 
ish, German, French, science, ethics, 
world literature, and nature study. 

The recent catalog of Vassar college 
shows a gain of eight per cent. over the 
number of students registered last year, 
altho the freshman class is five per cent. 
less than the preceding one. 

A bill has been introduced into the Mis- 
souri legislature to prohibit the playing 
of football. Under the provisions of the 
bill it will be a misdemeanor mye foot- 
ball, and the officers and board of man- 
— of the State university, School 
of Mines, State Normal school, and Agri- 
cultural college will be fined and impris- 
oned if they permit students to engage in 
the game. jm £ So 

The chapel of Oberlin college, Ohio, 
was completely destroyed-by fire on Jan- 
uary 25. The loss will be about $50,000. 
The building was erected in 1854 and re- 
modeled in 1871. 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—The graduating class 
of the Naval academy is to be awarde 
diplomas on February 2. The class will 
leave the academy five months earlier 
than usual, owing to the pressing need of 
officers in the navy. 

The house of Prof. J. H. Westcott, of 
the department of Latin of Princeton 
university, was destroyed by fire on the 
morning of January 14. But Professor 
Westcott’s large library, valuable manu- 
scripts, and classic pictures were saved 
by the thoughtful and prompt efforts of 
the students. 

The bequest, of the late Alexander C. 
Hutchinson to Tulane university is 
being held up by attempts to break the 
will on the ground that the donation is 
contrary to the laws of Louisiana. 

The University of Michigan has recently 
prosecuted a woman who obtained a 
diploma from its medical school under 
fraudulent circumstances. Much trouble 
has arisen from the granting of diplomas 
to students who have asked for a duplicate 
of the original, declared to be lost. In 
the future great precautions will be taken 
in granting such duplicates. 


CoLumsiA, Mo.—Senator Vest has pre- 
sented a large collection of books to the 
library of the University of Missouri. 
The books will be known as the Vest do- 
nation and will be kept as a separate col- 
lection. 


Smith Parks, a former student at 
Northwestern university, has brought 
suit against that institution for $50,000 
damages for the loss of aneye. While 
Parks was making an experiment with 
hydrogen gas, the tube came in contact 
with a burner and exploded. The flying 

lass lodged in his eye and caused him to 
ose the sight of it. 


The Right Thing 


A New Catarrh Cure, Which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 





For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given separ- 
ately, and only ve | recently an ingenious 
chemist succeeded in combining them, 
together with other antiseptics into a 
pleasant effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 










hihi ih / 
| 


name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and throat 
catarrh and in catarrh of the stomach. 
Mr. F...N. Benton, whose address -is 
care:of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: 
‘*When:I run up pre anything that is 
ood I like to ‘tell people of it. I have 
een troubled with catarrh more or less 
for some time. Last winter more than 
ever. Tried several so-called cures, but 
did not get any benefit from them. About 


qd six weeks ago I bought a 50-cent box of 


Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wonders for me 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.’’ 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffou, 
West 9th street, New York city, writes: 
‘‘T have commenced using Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and already they have 
given me better restlts than any catarrh 
cure I have ever tried.’’ 

A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that little 
children take them with benefit as they 
contain no opiate, cocaine or any poison- 
ous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets at 50 cents for full-size package 
and they are probably the safest and 
most reliable cure for any form of 
catarrh. i 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Established 17 Years 
Positions filled, 4,000 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


3 East 14th St., New York Joun 0. Rockweit, Manager. 
FISH E TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 














A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
120 Tremont St., Boston 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.’’ If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good nels to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. LOUNG-FOLTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. / 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


m ds teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
outa Pacific Northwest is tn Ha an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 


The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


( Established 1891 by present Manager) 
Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mer., RALEIGH, N.C. 
WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: FORT SMITH, ARK. 
Members represented through both Offices. 
Avenue 


mE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° F Avense 


mmends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
po schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good e—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Lather Bindin Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
KELLOGG’S HOW 


regs WASHINGION’S BIRTHDAY 


The largest and most complete collection of Washington Birthday exercises published. 
94 pages. Contains: 

















The South is awake and moving. We furnish financial 
and professional references and invite investigation by 
competent teachers. 

Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
States at salaries from $2 500 per year down. 

We were unable to hundreds of places making 
application last year. 











3 Flag Drills 


10 Special Exercises, Tableaux, Pictures, Dialogs, Reci- 
tations with Motions, Historic Exercises 


13 Recitations and Songs, Music of Patriotic Airs, 
Appropriate Poems 


50 Patriotic Quotations 
PRICE - - 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


25 cents 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President 


' REN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 


lishers for copies for examination . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 














| 98 COURSES 
SUMMER SESSION | 38,090) MENTS, 23 
CORNELL [238° 3° 
| ition Fee of $35. In- 
ition ee le » 
UNIVERSITY expensive living. For 
Circular and Book of 
| Views, address, The 
July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 | Mfity “Tnaca, N.Y 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CC. 


ES, (DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 


New York Universily 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 























A graduate School 91 
Ss CH OOL educational science: 
oO tf furnishing thorough 


professional equip- 
ment for teachers 


PEDA GOGy wishing to fit them- 


selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS 


RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by Atice M. Kettoaa. Paper covers. 
15illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 





This is a book much needed. There is 
no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the 
writings ot the greatest American authors. 
They are so classified as to be easily re- 
ferred to. 

Ir ContTAINs. 

82 Quotations about America—Our Country. 

21 = ‘** Revolutionary War. 

22 se “Washington. 

26 ~ ‘** Independence. 

% “Lincoln. 

10 its ‘* Landing of the Pilgrims. 
8 phi ** Memorial Day. 

36 iy “Grant. 

9 re ‘* American Flag. 
Patriotism. 

Total number of Quotations 317. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Zéscationai 


“ “ 








61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Standard | Black- 
Board Stencils. 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 


2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 


3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons ir 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 


4. They are of great value in beautifying the schoo! 
room, 


To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c Language 
Stencil, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., G1 E. 9th St, N.Y 
An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. Kettoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St, N. Y. 








The Association of City Superintendents 
of North Carolina held a most profitable 
conference at Raleigh, N. C., on January 
22, 23, and 24. The sessions were given 
principally to discussions of the written 
reports of the superintendents. The prin- 
cipal address of the session was by W. 
C. P. White, supervisor of manual train- 
ing, at Durham, N. C., on ‘‘The Scope 
and Value of Manual Training.’ R. J, 
Tighe is president of the association, and 

. C. Allen, secretary. 


The Philadelphia branch of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, has re- 
solved to decorate the — kindergart- 
ens of Philadelphia with works of art in 
commemoration of Miss Hallowell, the 
founder of the first free kindergarten in 
that city. In 1879 Miss Hallowell organ- 
ized the first free kindergarten. Three 
years later she organized the Sub-Pri- 
mary School Society, which established 
a number of free kindergartens. In 1878 
these were all turned over to the board 
of education, and formed the nucleus of 
the kindergartens of the Philadelphia 
public schools. 


About 30,000 men are enrolled in the 
educational classes of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in North America. 
These classes include men of all ages and 
races. One class in a Western city con- 
tains men who speak seventeen different 
languages. 

Lone Brancu, N. J.—A _ school boy 
of Little Silver, while throwing sticks at 
school, struck a schoolmate and destroyed 
—— of one eye, and possibly of 

th. 


ALTON, ILL. —A three-story brick build- 
ing, used as barracks by the Western 
Military academy, was ar by fire 
on January 19. The loss will be about 


, 


Dr. Harold R. Pender, professor of 
physics in Syracuse university, who has 
confirmed the theory of the convection of 
electric charges, which was first discov- 
ered by Rowland in 1876, has been invited 
by M. H. Poincare, one of the greatest 
physicists of France, to visit Paris to 


rform further experiments in com- 
pany with M. Cremien, who has reached 
conclusions opposite to those of Dr. Pen- 
der. The latter’s expenses are to be paid 
from the funds of the Carnegie insti- 
tute. 





More Revenue for Arkansas. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK.—A bill has been 
re-introduced into the legislature which 
proposes to double the state school tax, 
which is now two mills. The bill, which 
is in charge of the Hon. T. W. Campbell, 
of Pocahontas, is in the form of an 
amendment to the state constitution. If 
this becomes a law the total state revenue 
derived from this source will be about a 
million dollars, which would be distribu- 
ted pro rata among the counties, and 
would enable the poorer districts of the 
state to have more and better schools. 
This bill lacked only two votes of passing 
the last legislature and it has since been 
endorsed by the State and District Teach- 
ers’ Associations. State Superintendent 
Hinemon has addressed a circular letter 
to each member of the General Assembly 
calling attention to the need of more 
revenue for the schools. 


Tennessee’s School Population. 

The report of State Supt. Morgan C. 
Fitzpatrick, of Tennessee, shows the 
scholastic population between six and 
twenty-one years to be: white, 581,113; 
colored, 190,852, a total of 771,965. The 
number of pupils enrolled during the 
year was: white, 385,524; colored, 99,137; 
total, 484,663. The average daily atten- 
dance was 341,537. ater of schools 
taught in the state was 7,984, during the 
year ending June 30, 1902. The number 
of teachers employed was 9,689. The 
average compensation to teachers per 
month was $28.86, and in the city schools 
the average compensation was $42.50. 
Very gratifying and successful work has 
been done in state and county institutes, 
with an attendance that speaks well for 
their conduct and promise much to the 
cause of education in the future. 


Wolverine News. 


Kalamazoo college has the largest en- 
rollment in its history. 


The Manual Training school at Battle 
Creek has received a gift of $2,000 as 
equ pment. 


Hillsdale college is to celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary on July 4. 


Ann Arbor dedicated a new fifteen- 
room school erected at a cost of $36,000 
on January 7. 


The Central State Normal school has 
an enrollment of 650. The citizens of 
the town by voluntary subscriptions in- 
sured the buildings for $52,500 in favor of 
the state board of education. 


The recent Detroit teachers’ fair was a 
great success. 


Prin. J. H. Harris, of Michigan mili- 
tary academy, has been elected superin- 
tendent of Pontiac schools. 


A new school building was recently 
dedicated at Nashville, with appropriate 
exercises. 





Ain Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 


“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SnyDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands, 


Pears’ 


soap in stick form; con- 
venience and economy in 
shaving. 





It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 
Sold all over the world, 


TheMutual Life Insur- 
ance Company ew York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollar 


: In Assets over ; 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


CATALOGS 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog. Lists 

Teachers’ Periodicals, Supplementary Reading 

Kooks, Books on Pedagogy. Teachers’ Libraries, 
i 








School Libraries, School Singing Books, Kinder- 
garten Goods, Stencils am and ‘Aids for 
Teachers. Just revised. Sent free. 
Kellogg’s School Entertainme 
Catalog. New edition adds 150 new. bouts to 


for 





All Who Want Light 


on the educational situation, the new text- 
books, the new appointments, the re 
utterances, valuable opinions, will find all these | 
in THE ScHOOL JoURNAL.—A dv. | 


our former excellent list of Drills, Marches, 
Dialogs, Song Books. Special Day Entertain- 
ments, Recitations, Cantatas, Operettas. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N. Y, 





Itmaun be true 


PUBLICA 


endorses: 


a 


Ir i 


eCorrvnienre 












"SCS MBI Sapolio— v 
S a solid cake of i 


by. 

foe 

i 
aN 


“Trmay be true what some men say. 


pwhata men say,” 


INION 


sc 


— 


couring Soap-~ 
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FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers 


of The School Journal 
good for February. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


+ 6 pieces) 
or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 


articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 Ibs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Ce., 


@ 31 and 33 Vescy Street, 
P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK, 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Conducted on Europ Plan at Moderate Rates 


Centrai!y located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
‘ Cuas. LEIGH, Manager. 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 




















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 


% Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 
Price, $1,00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KEtLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


SCHOOL BELLS eee ts 


copper and tin on Terms, free. 
@aRHAN- FELL FOUNDRY. Setanta, 





UNIVERSITY AND 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


~ Nebraska Notes. 


Nebraska has built 157 new school- 
houses during the past year at a cost of 
$357,040. There are 6,813 public school 
buildings in the state, with 9,629 teachers. 
The amount spent on schools last year 
was $5,320,227. 


The membership of the State Teachers’ 
Association is 1,850. 


Fifty-one country schools in Antelope 
county have proeured libraries since Jan- 
uary, 1902, at an average cost of $40.00. 


The Omaha _— school is to have a 
domestic science department, beginning 
with the new school year. The new de- 
partment will include a well-appointed 
cooking school. 

A. J. Macy, of Broken Bow, has been 
elected —— of the high school at 
Tecumseh. 

John Stephenson, deputy county clerk 
of Nance county, has accepted the princi- 
~— of schools at Bellgrade, to succeed 
. W. Witman. 

A large collection of invertebrates has 
been pe to biological equipment of the 
Columbus High school. 





Health, a weekly journal published in 
London, England, in speaking of five- 
grain antikamnia tablets, says: ‘‘There 
is no remedy so useful, and attended with 
such satisfactory results in the treat- 
ment of melancholia, headaches, and 
emotional distress. We would suggest 
a few tablets for the family medicine 
chest, in readiness when needed.’’ 


Leave Grand Central Station 8.45 A. M. 
Daily. Via New York Central, in connec- 
tion with Michigan Central, ‘‘ The Nia- 
gara Falls Route,’’ arrive Chicago 8.05 
next morning, connecting with fast 
trains on all Western lines. Equipment 
the: finest the builders’ art can provide. 
Five other fast trains daily. For sleep- 
ing car reservations, etc.. —_ of local 
agents or write W. nderwood, 
G. E. P. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 


California. 

For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A. Michigan 
Central R. R., 299 Main St., Buffalo. 


Between Chicago and St. Paul. 

The train of trains is the Pioneer Lim- 
ited of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. It has no equal, and it 
runs over the fast mail route. W. S. 
Howell, General Eastern Agent, 318 
Broadway, New York city. 


Florida.° 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour 
of the season to Jacksonville, allowing 
two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington by special train on February 3. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations, 
(one berth), and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation apply to ticket agents or to 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by LONE OF MOTHERS 
3 REN WHILE TEETHING WITH 

Pp ECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES CHILD. 
: S the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIRA- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 





























take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





“U.S. Fast Mail Route’’ 


Southern Railway . 


TO ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
WINTER RESORTS. 


SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, SOUTHWEST, 
FLORIDA, CALIFORNIA, CUBA, 
MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA 


OFFERS MANY INDUCEMENTS TO THE 
TOURIST. 


Some Prominent Resorts 


are St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, Bruns- 
wick, Savannah, Thomasville, Charleston, 
Columbia, Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, 
Camden, Summerville, Asheville, Hot 
Springs. 


‘THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 
AND “SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.” 








PULLMAN, DRAWING and STATE ROOM, 
SLEEPING CARS; DINING,.LIBRARY, and 
OBSERVATION CARS of the HIGHEST 
STANDARD ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 


The Route of the 
Southern’s Palm Limited 
New York and St. Augustine. 


Washington & Southwestern Limited 
and 


Sunset Limited 


New York and Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, 

















































Write for Descriptive Matter. 


NEW YORK OFFICES : 271 and 1185 Broadway 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 
W. A. TURK. - Sasi, Traffic Mgr. 
S. H. HARDWICK, General Passenger Agt. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 
study and experience. The teacher who would 
attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 


How to Teach is the title of a series ot 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them, 


The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches. 





The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
a ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 


Our Special Price is $3.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 


_ Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
pages. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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THE IDEAL SHAKESPEARE x 


Purchasers are delighted with this really beautiful 
set of Shakespeare’s works. We have numberless let- 
ters expressing satisfaction and surprise that we can 

’ offer it at so low a price. Those who order the sample 
volume send back by next mail for the set—sometimes 
for two or three. 


The Ideal Shakespeare is complete in 14 
handy volumes, size 4 1-3 x6 3-4 inches, large type, limp 
cloth, gilt top, each set in a silk cloth box, and its regular 
published price is $5.00 for the set. 

It is in the beautiful large type shown by these lines, 

It is the Cambridge text of Clark and Wright, gen- 
erally accepted by scholars as the best, unabridged. 

It has the numbered lines, which are the same as 
the standard numbering of the Cambridge Globe Edition, 
therefore readily used with notes of other editions. 

It has all the notes and historical and critical pre- 
faces of the famous ‘‘ Temple edition,” by Israel Gollancz. 

We will send a sample volume, postpaid for 25q, 
to be returned if not wanted, or 20c. applied toward 
our special offer for the full set, ifthe remaining volumes 
are ordered. 








A Shakespeare Dictionary 
This unique and exquisite set of the world’s great- 
; est literary treasure includes one most useful volume not 
e rats, found in any other edition of the master, the ShaKkes= 
ge mg ahaa ye gree peare Dictionary, containing a complete Glossary 
© (eemtet Laermy Sind 6 ges. and brief Commentary, index of Characters, and Diction- 


From the Chandos Portrait. A ; 
ary of Popular Quotations. This we supply separately 
ly a fin trait 22 x 28 inch . ‘ : . - 

We can supply a e por x es for 25c. postpaid if wanted, for 50c., postpaid. 


00 8 For immediate orders we offer 

5 FOR 2 this set for the wonderfully 

* * small price of $2.80 sent by 

express; 60c. more if sent pre- 

paid. If you can’t spare so much at once, send 50c. and we 

will send you the sample volume, and you may then have the 
remainder of the set on payment of balance, 


subscribers to our papers at 
$6 00 IN NEw regular prices will secure the 
eo —_——— 




















set free—you pay express or 
post. 


50 we will renew your subscription to 
For 3 either of our $1.00 papers, or will 
@— enter one new subscription, and 


send the Set of Shakespeare, ex- 





press not paid. 
If your subscription is already paid, renew for a year in advance and receive the ~ 
benefit of this offer. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO.,, Educational Publishers. 6] E. 9th Street, New York. 


**x*3x*« x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS **3** 











* a 
School Entertainment Katalog. | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. == 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. f, Geom Set si po a my note 1700 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, classified,many described, 
this year. Free. - teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. ._—— =_— other published. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





ALL THE BOOKS OF ALL THE PUBLISHERS 





SCHOOL | tHe Baker & TAYLOR C0, 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATORS 
PRAISE THEN 


THE MODERN ARITHMETIC 


By ARCHIBALD MURRAY, A.B. (Harvard) 


BOOK ONE—Primary and Elementary Grades. Price, 40 cts. 
BOOK TWO—Advanced Grades (in press). Price, 50 cts. 


Thoroughly modern in treatment, yet in no sense radical. 
Replete with concrete exercises and drills, as well as practi- 
cal problems. The work conforms in a conservative degree 
with the result of recent agitation of the principles of arith- 
metical teaching, and seeks to educate as well as to instruct. 


WOODWARD’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


Elementary Lessons in English. Priee, 35 cts. 
Advanced Lessons in English. _ Price, 50 cts. 


Lage constructed on the inductive plan, each principle 
developed from preliminary questions and illustrated by care- 
fully selected picture exercises. Many literary selections, 
ehosen especially for their grammatical value, are inter- 
spersed throughout both books. The books are uniformly 
— cloth, and the other mechanical features are of the 
very best. 


Correspondence of teachers and superintendents cordially 
invited. : 











Educational Department 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO., 


309-327 North Third Street, St. Leuie, Mo. 





New, Unique, and Very Valuable Books. 


THE MORSE READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books, 


By THOMAS M. BALLIET, Supt., Springfield, Mass., and 
ELLA M. POWERS. 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Sure to give satisfaction. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and the NATURAL 
MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS = (Medial) 


Many original features but thoroughly practical. 20 to 28 
Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. Correlated 
Copy Material carefully Graded and Illustrated, 


THE QUINCY GRAPHIC ARITHMETIC 


By W. B. MACINTOSH and FRANK E. PARLIN. Cor- 
relation of Reading, Writing, Number, Form Color Drawing 
and Arrangement. A new departure. 


RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER FACTS 


By J. FREEMAN HALL, Supt. N. Adams, Mass., and 
Z. D. LENNOX. Remarkably attractive treatment of all 
Holidays, and facts on Nature, Literature, etc. . For.3rd and 
4th Grades. 


See catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


195 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


96 Fifth Avenue 
FEW YORE 


8 Beacon Street 
BOSTOR 





k** 3 «x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


School Entertainment Katalog. 
The cream of this literature. 700 booke— 
over 150 new ones listed and deseribed 
thisyear. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 


144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. 
The most complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existenee. Free. | 


New Century Katalog. 
A mn pe list of pedagogical books apa 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 
best books listed, classified,many described, 
A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





~~ 


Y/, It is said that the Father of his Country never told a lie. 
This is also true of— 


They are always found to be just as they are represented. 
The leads have all been carefully selected for all kinds of 
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educational work. 
you will never afterwards be without them; for they are 
First in School, First in Business, and First in the Hearts 
of All who Love a Smooth Easy-Writing Pencil # # # 
Send 16 cents, in stamps, for samples— worth double 


American 
Graphite: 


Pencils 


If you try them once in your schools, 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


RRRRRRERERRRPPRRRERRRERERRERERERERERRER 


Jersey City, %. J. 
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A FEW OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERTSON'S GEOGRAPHIC HISTORICAL SERIES, Illastrating the Histo: 
merica and the United States, from 1492 to the present time. The only complete work 
the market correlating the subjects of Geograpuy and History. 


WENTI JES, Inteod the Object Meth 
TWERTOGITL ENTONY, GRITNMMELIE/L SERIES, Intentncag tho onic an 


PROGRESSIVE READ ING AND WRITING SERIES, Combiaing the Word snd Sen- 
tence Method with Phonetics. 


UNION SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Especially selected for School Purposes by eminent ed1- 
‘UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF MAPS, Copyrighted :902. 
UNION RECORDS UNION GLOBES 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES SCHOOL FURNITURE 
We are in a position to fill orders promptlv and satisfactorily. Write for deseriptive matter and 
pri es. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 211-213 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS - PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


DECIMATE YOUR INK -— 


BY USING | = 
20“ CENT URY 
INK ESSENCE | 

C. A. BLACK, 36 Cornell St., Cleveland, U. 
TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


a 












Co a 


$2 


7JI.0UU 


$1.50! 


SAMPLES ano: , 
INFORMATION |! 
ON REQUEST ! 











Good [ype—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New ops ight Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth sides--Price Reduced ; Good Pa ell Bound—Convenient for the the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. ! Pocket — ~ postpaid, 56 cents each. 

Catalogue Free — 


| DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


STEREOPTICON 
& COMPANY «x 


Send for one. 


McINTOS 











UP TO DATE 








Projection And all the 
Apparatus mM Accessories 

—— % for Physical 
Microscope and Scientific 
Attachments Demonstration 


—— 
Write to us for Catalogue of School Lanterns and Slides 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 











% 





15 Harcourt Street, 


Importers and Manufacturers of Chemical, 
Physical, and Biological Apparatus. Our ap- 
<=» paratus is of the best quality and our prices are 


the lowest. 
Send for Catalogues. 


# 4 # ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM # #4 # 


We publish a lerge collection of pictures suitable for ithe different grades, reprodnetion | 
of superior quality and permanent value. NF: ~ bh tIGIN 

ew catalogue of our best subjects, fant. Wide poland by diustvaions, is ately mae pi i 
teachers upon receipt of a ae that it will be returned prepaid in good condition within a 


We offer special discou 
ie new illustrated leaflet is “Animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures for High schools are 


mailed free on application, 








BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK, 
FINE ‘&T PUBLIARERS, 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blewing dene en the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House” 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECIION. 


Miaerals, Recks, Iinvertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put u 

in strong cloth cevered eases, and accemp-nied wit 

mouel text-boek, are easily in every respect. the best 

and ( ‘heapest lew- -priced collections in the market 
Commissioner Harris writes.‘ Every schoe! ip the 

United States in oy option. should have these eol- 

sth RFL LANTERN S8LID) 

HARTS, ete eronatt Cireulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th StReeT. N. W., Wasuineton, D 0. 


F REN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the ee 
lishers for copies for examination . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


The Lawton Simplex Printer 


It is thesimplest and 
cheapest yen | 
rocess ever invente 














ts work is an exact 
facsimile of ordinary 
writing. -‘rawin 
can be reproduced in 
several colors at one 
— ing. Ouae hun- 
red copies of the 
original can be repro- 
duced in twenty minutes. Copies of examination 
questions; the words of a song; problems for the class; 
rograms of school exercises: any kind of work can 
uplicated on this printer. The original is written on 
any ordinary pa “te with any pen, and from this 100 
copies can be ma 
end for ooulane and samples of work. 


LAWTON f@ CO., 


so Dearborn St., ‘ hicago 
30 Vesey 





: «os New York. 












Liberal Pay for Information 


wit ~ know where and when goods in my tine 
e purchased, write tome. J pay isberaliy for 
information. 


$20 per Month in Addition to Your 
Salary can qasily be made by acting as my eor- 
respondent and using your spare time in aceord- 
ance with my suggestions. 


This Coupon is good for $5.00, For 
$1 with this conpon J will = iy you (transporta 
tion chergce ) pespeld by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U rid, “ine? inches in size, with 
& gross of af school pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink, as preferred (either of which is “ee 
$1.00). This exceedingly liberal offer 1s made to 
introduce the goods. 






























This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
For 25 cents witb coupon, I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal ‘ee is made in erder 
to introduce the go 


CATAJ.OGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No 4—Physica’ and Science Apparatus. 
No 6—Kinder woe | Gords, 
10. 3choo) & lies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—8choo) ant fice furnitare. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monroe %t., hicago. 


















Please mention this paper when writine. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


qqegmm>—_ THE ESTERBROOK PEN (0. =a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works : Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(Established 1891 by present Manager) 











The South is awake and movin 
and professional references an: 


com: teachers 
mbers located in in eoding — of eighteen 


- We furnish financial 
invite investigation by 


Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mer, RALEIGH, N. U- | states at salaries 
WESTERN opin OrricE: FORT SMITH, ARK. ates at ere poe Fag As tw be of places making 
ted through both Offices. application last year. 








The Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 
B. F. CLARK, Manager, 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
Fourteenth Year—Nend for Our Platform for 1903 


SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - 
Offers the Best Agency ‘Service To Be Had in the South, 


Tenth Year, Established Reputation, Dp og me Methods, Reasonable Terms. Seeks Quality, not Quantity in 
Membership. Covers entire South. Send for Particulars. ons are ig spent for establishing and en- 
larging schools and colleges in the South. Teachers of ability are in goment. 

F. M. SHERIDAN, Manager. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.”’ If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East lath St., New York Joun C. Rockwetu, Manager. 





Greenwood, S. C. 














A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
Official Athletic Supplies 


Base Ball Lawn Tennis 
Field Hockey Golf 
Official Athletic Implements 


Illustrated Catalogue of Sports 
Mailed Free to any Address. 


“) A. G. Spaiding & Bros. 


New York Chicago Denber 
Buffalo 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
= academies. Persons with the neces- 

ros | academic requirements, and who have 

two or more years’ practical experi- 
_ in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 






Baltimore 











98 COURSES rm 23 
DEPARTMENTS, In- 
CLUDING A SUMMER 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 


SCHOOL OF GEQG- 
RAPHY. Single Tu 
ition Fee of $25. In- 
expensive living. For 
Circular and Book of 
Views, address, The 
Registrar, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca, N. Y. 














The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2 ,BosTON 


120 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for qvery J Department of Instruction: Recommends is Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Sean. ~ York. 
qm ayers because it confines itself to 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE $ebloporssscanse't‘condnes sci t 


We should be pleased to explain our plans to rg Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, Syracuse, N. ¥.” Higeo™ 


Personal assistance to a 
WE PROMISE { ‘| CANDIDATES 








enjoys the confidence of teachers and 


ative Lines. 





Agents who travel to assist 
You service that always pleases 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY [rovides Schools of all Grades with 


competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


Rapidly superseding all the old-time methods. Holds the World’s Record 
for speed with legibility. In two years GREGG SHORTHAND has been 
adopted by over 400 of the best known business colleges and high schools; 
and our greatest difficulty has been to supply the demand for teachers of it. 

GREGG SHORTHAND isa natural system, founded on the elements 
of longhand, and written with a free, uniform movement instead of the zig- 
zag movement of the geometrical systems. This system is free from shading 
and position writing, and on account of its simplicity is peculiarly adapted 
for use in public schools. 


Write for our booklet “ABOUT GREGG SHORTHAND ” 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY. 57 Washington St., Chicago 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvucaTrowaL FounpDATIONS which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., > 61 East Ninth Street, New York 




















Dialogs, Gpeskere. Operettas, Drills, 
Pi AYS Ri Reward Card. Big Catalog Sree 
LOGAN, DAILEY & CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago 


State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Pa. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1861. FRx ToItion. 


H'gh-grade school for teachers. Winter term 
of 18 weeks begins Monday, December 29th, 1912, 
and Spring term of 18 weeks begins Monday, 
March 80, 1908. Address, 


JOHN F. BIGLER, Principal. 








For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 
TAYLOR’S PATENT and 


FREE HAND DRAWING PAPER. 
‘or Samples and Prices write 
TAYLOR @ CO., 
5 Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 


Silicale and Slate 
BlacKboards + 


Send ~~ prices before placing your 
orders; us on your next order. 
We ds acture Silicate Veneer slabs 
3 and 4 feet wide by 12 feet long, 
finished on one or both sides, with our 
Black Diamond Slating, a perfect 
slate surface. Silicate revolvin; 

Blackboards, Wall Boards, Rol 

Boards, Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), 

Book Slates, Black Diamond Liquid 
Slating, Crayon Holders, Easels, 
Pointers, Sheepskin , Erasers, Wool 
Felt Erasers, and man other goods 
suitable for the school-room, at the 
lowest market price. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 

New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 
Send for illustrated Catalog 87th edition, 
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The 

New Century 
B “Cirarccun. *& Typewriter 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 








Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? <A 


GILLOTT’S «~~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has & devised with great care to meet the ane 
Tequirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 























Life Insurance 
Free from All 
Speculative 
Features. 









Write to the 


Travelers Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
or the agent in your vicinity. 






There are some 


Eye Openers 
In Accident Insurance Policies 


Company Just placed on the market by 
Hartford ,Conn. The Travelers Insurance Co. 


on peer. They are something new, and there is nothing 
now offered that can touch them in LIBERALITY, 
in INCREASED BENEFITS, in SIMPLICITY. 
Accident Insurance And the same old security grown larger, that 
Oldest, ‘Largest makes THE TRAVELERS?’ contracts the most 
and Strongest widely popular among solid business and profes- 


ident Compa sional men, is behind them. 

































For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s’’ on label. 























Dont let your children 
acquire the Coffee Habit. 
Get out of the rut yourself! 

All doctors recommend 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE 


in preference to coffee. 
not get the se 
Cy 





YUNEQUALLED FOR 
QUALITY, PURITY & FLAVOR. 











in the World. 











The LONG and SHORT of iz. 


“cherEssland has now the finest building dee 


CONSERVATOR  Founted 1835. Unsur 
-OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 














The typewriter which does the most work 
and the best work 


In the 


SHORTEST 









For the aor Va 
LONGEST 4 
Is the _— 








REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 327 Broadway, New York 

















geese will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








No Satisfaction 
Short of Perfection 








isthe Principle underlying 
the Construction of theer~. 


S MIT H 
PREMIER 
Typewriter 








That is ied Practical Improvements 

. are first seen on 
the SMITH 
PREMIER. 
% Itisan up-with- 
mage the-times ma- 
Chine. 2+ 200 00 v00 
32 t3t Illustrated Catalogue Free ::: ::: 


The Smith Premier 

















Typewriter Co’ 


Syracuse,N, Y.,U.S.A. 





